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i espondent Tells What 
rm wane mag. ale in the Various 
geotions of the Country. 
correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The oleomargarine bill has passed 
the Senate by a majority of eight 
yotes and now it will gointo con- 
ference with the committee of the 
House cf Representatives. The bill 
aa passed by the Senate is a better 
ope than that offered by the lower 
pody of Congress, inasmuch as it 
doce not leave any loop-holes for 
violations of its statutes. The House 
pill only stipulates that oleo colored 
yellow in imitation of butter should 
be taxed heavily, not providing for 
any emergency of butter colored 
orange or any variations of that 
shade. The Senate bill provides a 
tax on oleo into which has been 
mixed any articial coloring matter 
that causes it to look like butter. 
The manufacturers of process or 
renovated butter must pay an annual 
tax of $600, the wholesale dealers 
must pay $480 and the retailers a tax 
of $48 per annum. A tax of ten cents 
a pound by the provisions of the bill 
is placed on adulterated butter, and 
one of one-fourth of a cent a pound 
on “renovated butter.” 
IRRIGATING ARID AMERIOA. 

Congress has given a good deal of 
attention this session to irrigation of 
the arid lands. What is known as 
the Hansbrough- Newlands bill passed 
the Senate by a unanimous vote and 
isnow before the House. This bill 
provides, in general terms, that the 
proceeds from the sales of Western 
public lands shall be used for irriga- 
tion works. There has been some 
question as to how the bill in its 
present share would work out, the 
charge being made that the bill is so 
loosely drawn as to allow for specu- 
lating and land grabbing, instead of 
reserving the reclaimed lands for 
actual settlers under the homestead 
act. The President the other day 
gave some of the Western Congress- 
men clearly to understand that the 
bill, to receive his support, must ab- 
solutely preserve the land to be irri. 
gated fot the use of the actual set- 
tfler and ‘Shome-maker’’ as he ex- 
pressed it. He also insisted that the 
irrigation works should be controlled 
by the government. The President 
is well known as strongly supporting 
the national irrigation proposition. 
In his annual message he character- 
izes it as the most important internal 
question of the day and shows that 
while irrigation would help the West, 
it would reflexly be of great benefit 
to the entire country. 


BOXES FOR RURAL FREE DELIVERY 
PATRONS 


The rural free delivery box com- 
mission, recently appointed by the 
Postmaster-General, to select an ap- 
Proved list of mail boxes for rural 
Toutes, commenced its sessions in 
Washington last week. The Com- 
Mission is to decide the question 
whether the farmer must purchase a 
box of the pattern approved by the 
Department, or whether the Depart- 
ment should permit the erection of 
boxes by patrons who desire to select 
them without limitation or restric 
tion 

The Box Commission which met 
last year approved fourteen styles of 
boxes, one of which it was necessaty 
for each rural patron to erect when 
& Dew route was established. At 
that time the rural free delivery sys- 
tem had not developed into its pres- 
8nt magnitude. The rapid growth 
of the service during the last year 
has brought about conditions not 
looked for last year, and resulted in 
the selection of this Commission to 
determine whether the present sys- 
tem of box selection should be con- 
tinued, or whether specifications for 
the building of boxes should be 
adopted. 

MUCK AND BARNYARD MANURES. 

Some experiments of the New 
Hampshire Station regarding the 
Comparative values of muck and 
barnyard manure indicate but slight 
if any superiority of the former as a 
fertilizer. The conclusions drawn 
‘re that the value of muck is not 
Sufficient to pay for any extended 
handling These experiments eyi- 





dently do not take into consideration 
the wide variations in the composi- 
tion of muck. Some muck is simply 
clay blackened by humus and con- 
taining a goodly quantity of grass 
and weed roots, Other muck, such 
as that for instance which is found 
in the Louisiana and Florida bay- 
heads is concentrated, pure vegetable 
matter—pure humus—and is of very 
great strength asa fertilizer. The 
best Florida mucks are worth, as 
fertilizars go, $15 or $20 a ton, dry. 
Their virtue is very great. No such 
muck as this, however, is ever found 
in the Northern States. 


AN ENDURING WHITEWASH 


The woodwork of stables, fowl- 
houses and sheds of all kinds can be 
largely preserved from decay by con- 
tinued whitewashing. An enduring 
whitewash used on some of the build- 
ings at Washington is made as fol- 
lows :, 

One-half bushel of lime slacked in 
boiling water in a covered vessel to 
keepin the steam ; strain this through 
a fine sieve or strainer and add to it 
a peck of common salt, previously 
dissolved in warm water, and three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in while hot. Add 
also one-half pound of Spanish whit 
ing and one pound of glue previously 
dissolved by slacking in cold water, 
and then melted in a glue pot. Add 
five gallons of hot water in the mix- 
ture and stir well. After being 
allowed to stand for a few days pro 
tected from dust, the wash should be 
applied hot. This mixture is some 
trouble to make, but where a good 
wash is wanted it is highly satis. 
factory. 

THE VIRGINIA GOOD ROADS 


Under the auspices of the Jeffer 
son Memorial Good Roads Asszocia- 
tion, the good roads people have 
been holding a sort of jollification 
meeting at Charlottesville, Va, 
where several members of Congress 
and government officials identified 
with the movement, gathered and 
spoke in praise of Virginia’s move 
ment to improve her country high- 
ways. The road which is being built 
at Charlottesville connects that town 
with Monticello, the home of Thomas 
Jefferson. 


MEETING. 


Guy E. MITCHELL.” 
Washington, D. C. 


REMINISCENCES AS TO COTTON. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Cotton has of late years been styled 
king of all farm products, but before 
the advent of this century cotton 
was almost unknown. 

The cotton gin was not invented or 
discovered until about 1795, and it 
was along time before the gin was 
common through the country. In 
the cotton region in North Carolina 
in 1840 1 knew of but one gin in sev- 
eral miles of where I lived. In 1860 
in the same territory, there were 
twenty five. 

The cultivation of cotton has pro- 
duced a wonderful change in our 
country, and the change has been for 
the better. Much has followed in 
its wake that has had an ameliorat- 
ing influence upon the world. At 
the first of the present century and 
for a number of years, the price of 
cotton was high, and it paid well to 
raise it; but in 1845, after hauling it 
to market seventy-five miles, 4/4 to 
5 cents was all that could be realized 
for it. Then up to 1860 the price 
ranged from 8 to 10 cents. Since the 
war it Has been exceedingly variable, 
ranging from 50 cents a pound down 
to 4 cents. 

In the olden time, 50 or 60 years 
ago, the task for a negro woman was 
to spin four to six cuts of yarn aday ; 
and one white woman (the name of 
‘Martha Callthrop) would cook her 
husband’s dinner and tend to her 
child and reel her eight outs one day 
with another. J.B. ALEXANDER. 

Mecklenburg Co, N. C. 

The Committee on Premium List 
of the State Fair, Prof. W. A. With- 
ers Chairman, is arranging the ad- 
vance list for field and garden prod- 
ucts, and the officers will revise this 
at once during this week. Farmers 
and others should send for the same 





IMPROVING POOR LAND. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The question is often asked, What 
should be the first thing done to re- 
deem a wornout field? In the first 
place, no land should ever be allowed 
to become so poor as to be aban- 
doned and left to wash into gullies. 
Yet there are a great many fields in 
such a state that it does not pay to 
cultivate them unless a change be 
made in the mode of farming. 

The first thing toward improving 
poor soil is to 

STOP THE WASHING. 

This can be done by making terraces 
with a fall of not over one and a half 
inches to every twelve feet; or by 
means of small ditches, though the 
former are better, as they do not 
take up any room from cultivation. 
Care should always be taken in 
not plowing thin soil too deep. I 
have known poor fields made a great 
deal worse by being plowed in this 
manner and burying what little soil 
there was, Itisa very good rule to 
plow shallow at first on thin soil and 
go a little deeper each year; that is, 
to turn upa little clay every year. 
By this process, the soil is deepened 
gradually. 

We cannot make a large crop of 
anything the first year on poor land, 
no matter how much we may fertil- 
ize same, but at the same time, the 
poorest of soils can be made rich in 
a few years with care as to the mode 
of cultivation, crops planted and 
fertilizers used. No one must ex- 


must be done so gradually. 
HUMUS NEEDED. 

Neither wheat, corn, oats nor cot: 
ton should be sown on poor washed 
land, as these crops tend to make it 
poorer. What is most needed is 
humus. We cannot grow legumes 
unless there is a liberal supply of 
potash and phosphoric acid in the 
soil. It is generally thought by 
some that a clay soil has enough pot- 
ash and the only thing required is 
nitrogen and phosphorio acid, but 
my experience teaches me that this 
is a mistake. Of course, there is 
potash in the soil, but not sufficient 
nor available for the requirements 
of the growing crop. 

Toimprove poor land at the least 
expense we must first begin by rais 
ing crops that do not leave the soil 
poorer when matured than when 


sown. 
COW PEAS AND THE OLOVERS 


are great land improvers, but if 
sown on poor soil, and no fertilizer 
be used of course there will be noth- 
ing made. On the other hand take 
a poor piece of land, sow about four 
hundred pounds acid phosphate, two 
hundred pounds kainit and one hun- 
dred and fifty of cotton seed meal to 
the acre, sow in cow peas about last 
of May, out the crop when ripe, 
which will be in September. Har 
row the ground well and sow in an- 
nual clover, using about three hun- 
dred pounds of acid phosphate, and 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds 
of kainit ; the clover will be ready to 
cut about the middle of May; then 
sow the same land back in cow peas, 
using say two hundred and fifty 
pounds acid phosphate and one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds kainit. Cut 
the peas as before and sow annual 
clever. When this crop is cut plow 
well, harrow thoroughly and plant 
same inccrn, using some one hun- 
dred pounds acid phosphate and fifty 
pounds of kainit to the acre. By 
this process but little money is paid 
out for nitrogen. None is needed 
after we once geta crop of peas as 
they make nitrogen from the atmo-. 
sphere, but should the first crop of 
peas be a poor one, it would be a good 
idea to use some nitrogen when the 
clover is sown. 
When we have barnyard msnure, 
a good fertilizer would be, to use 
fifteen hundred pounds manure, two 
bundred and fifty pounds of acid 
phosphate, and one hundred and 
twenty pounds of kainit to the acre, 
plowed in and harrowed well, when 
the peas are sown. I find that it isa 
hard matter to improye land under 
THE TENANT SYSTEM 
Of course there are some who rent 
land and take care of and improveit, 





to J. E. Pogue, Secretary. 


pect to make something from noth- b 
ing; so if poor land is made rich it|\, 


leaves a farm poorer than he found 
it. The only true way to improve 
our soilis by hired labor and care- 
fully managed. Theaverage farmer 
knows'how to make his soil produce 
better, but so many acres must be 
planted in cotton every year that it 
seems there is no time left for im- 
provement. 

I have often heard the question 
asked ‘‘Does it pay to buy fertilizers 
to put on a very poor piece of land! 
I cannot make enough to pay me for 
my trouble.’’ This can be answered 
by saying, it does not pay if we ex- 
pect to live through only one year; 
but if we wish to make farming pay 
in after years, as well as to-day it 
does pay ; and pays a good per cent. 
No one can take a poor washed hill- 
side and make it pay the first year, 
but if care betaken in stopping it 
from washing, using liberal supply 
of the proper fertilizer and raising 
peas and clover for several years, 
then afterwards putting corn or cot- 
ton on same land, there will be a 
wonderful improvement. It will be 
found that the money spent for fer- 
tilizers and labor came cheap in the 
long run. P. H. Manav, JR. 


a 0 2. ee 
PROFITABLE STOCK RAISING IN ORANGE. 





Interesting Experiments With Cattle and 
Swine. 

Qorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

| The interest in thoroughbred stock 
is increasing so rapidly in our State 
that I am moved to offer to your 
readers the results of my work. 
Firat, with cattle: two years ago I 
ought an Aberdeen Angus bull. He 


was mated with Jersey cows, Hol- 
stean-Friesian and scrubcows. Last 
summer the calves began to come— 
all black as crows and hornilegs; all 
short of leg and flat along the back. 
In other words, the bull had the 
power to impress himself, to trans- 
mit his traits through any sort of 
cow. This fact is most important. 

I had seventeen of the black calves. 
They all stoodin one stall and ate 
from one trough, just as close as 
sandwiches. No horns, hence no 
fighting. It is a beautiful picture. 
And how they eat! How they grow! 
These calves are now larger than 
some of my yearlings, although a 
year younger. They are the cattle 
for us. 

Now for the pig. I set out to get 
a pig that would pay me one dollar 
per bushel for corn and wheat. The 
farmer can’t raise grain for less, and 
asthe merchant did not want it at 
this price, I was obliged to hunta 
market. I have found it in the Berk- 
shire pig. I took two average pigs, 
fed them thirty days all they would 
eat, and then killedthem. I charged 
them 85 cents for corn (the market 
price), they paid this by their in- 
crease and had left a margin of one 
dollar and ten cents. 

So this demonstrated that I had 
found my grain market. It is the 
thoroughbred Berkshire pig. If you 
have any corn and wheat to spare, 
don’t sellit, but get youthe right 
sort of pig and let him have the 
grain, mixed half and half. Geta 
pig with a short leg anda flat back 
and you will not regret it. The well- 
bred Berkshire pig is the farmer's 
friend. 

There is another question that I 
hope to report on later. This is the 
sheep problom. We must have more 
sheep in North Carolina. Firat we 
must find the sheep that will thrive 
here. I am searching for « sheep 
that is adapted t» Southern condi- 
tions and believe I have found him: 

H. H. WILLIAMS 

Glenbornie Farm, Orange C»,N C. 


we 


WILL TEACH ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
TURE. 





The Summer School of the South, 
to be held at Knoxville from June 19 
to July 31, will be unique in cffer- 
ing to teachers excellent courses in 
elementary agriculture and manual 


TOBACCO UNDER CHEESECLOTH. 





Conclusion of Interesting Report of Dr. E. H- 
Jenkins on Raising Sumatra Leaf at Poquo- 
nock County, Last Year. 

The cured leaf was taken down in 
rather high case September 29. The 
primed leaf weighed, in the bundle, 
at the rate of 1258 pounds net per 
acre, less by 250 pounds than thecrop 
of last year, when the plants stood 2 
inches closer in the row, but which 
was calculated from only one sixth 
of anacre. The leaves were taken 
from the strings and sized without 
other sorting than to throw out bad- 
ly torn or otherwise damaged leaves. 
The hands were then tied with bast 
fiber. The leaf could not be putinto, 
fermentation until December 4. Each 
lot was then carefully weighed be 
fore putting into the bulk. It has 
dried out somewhat and net weights 
were a8 follows: primed shaded Sua- 
matra, 20644 pounds from 7820 square 
feet of land, which is at the rate of 
1150 pounds per acre. Shaded Su- 
matra cured on the stalk, 883 pounds 
from 32,300 square feet of land, 
which is at the rate of 1190 pounds 
per acre. Sumatra raised in the open 
field, set at the same distance as that 
under shade, cured on the stalk, 184 
pounds from 6552 square feet of land, 
which is at the rate of 1223 pounds 
per acre. 

The crop was fermented in bulk, 
the bulk being made December 4, 
1901, 5 feet wide and 10 feet long. 
Fermentation began promptly and 
went on satisfactorily. The bulk 
was avery small one and not changed 
until December 19. On January 15, 
1902, the bulk was taken down, and 
the leaf, now well fermented, was 
cased for shipment and sale. The 
leaf which was cured on the stslk 
was, of course, marked in the bulk 
and separated by strings from that 
which had been ‘‘ primed ’’ andcured 
on strings. Some shipped for sale 
was as follows: Of the stalk-cured 
leaf there were 13344 pounds of 20- 
inch leaf, 219 pounds of 18 inch, 5914 
of 17, 5044 of 16, 116 of 15, 202% of 
14 and 44% of 12-inch, a total of 
825’, pounds. Of the primed leaf 
there were 3114 pounds of 18-inch 
leaf, 44 of 17 inch, 50 of 16, 29 of 15, 
16 of 14.and 11 of 12-inch, a total of 
181% pounds. This leaf was packed 
in boxes, holding from 90 to 120 
pounds each and handled precisely 
as the domestio leaf is. The prices 
asked were accepted by buyers with 
out objection, and indicate that those 
who bought a portion of the crop 
believed that it was worth at least 
as much as they paid. 

As to the charges incident to put- 
ting up the shade and harvesting the 
leaf by picking the actual initial cost 
of the first year for these items was 
$582.63 in our experiment per acre. 
Charging the firrt orop, however, 
with only 20% of the cost of frame 
and 40% of the cost of lath for hang- 
ing tobacco, the extra cost per acre, 
per year, incident to raising shaded 
Sumatra was $326.68. It is, however, 
possible to reduce the initial cost in 
the first year to about $450 per acre 
and the average yearly expense to 
about $300 per acre. 

The weight of the whole crop as it 
was taken down from the curing barn 
was not ascertained. Nearly two 
months later when the leaf was put 
into the fermentation it weighed at 
the rate of 1171 pounds net from an 
acre most accurately measured. Last 
year from a measured one sixth of 
an acre there were raised at the rate 
of about 1500 ponnds per acre. Most 
growers this year report crops of 
from 1500 to nearly 1700 pounds. No 
doubt our own crop weighed some 
what more at stripping time than it 
did two months later when it wasas 
sorted 

In the opinion of competent judges 
of Samatra tobacco, the leaf raised 
by us under shade in 1901 is much 
better than that raised on the same 





training that oan be taught at almost 
no extra cost in the country echools 
by the regular teachers and that will 
link the work of the school room 
with the work of the farm Much 
of our education has no connection 
with the every-day life of the com- 
munity, and this step is for the 


direct benefit of the country boys 
and girls and is therefore in the 





but the average tenant generally 


right direction 


|landin 1900. The green colors, 80 
|promineut in 1900, are almost en- 
| tirely wanting in our crop of 1901. 
| The 1901 leaf has much more ‘*body,’’ 
| elasticity, or “‘life’’ than that of 1900 
and will, therefore, be more accepta- 
ble to manufacturers. It is equally 
important to note the defects. Our 
leaf lacks finish, thejcolors are rather 
dull and would be better if it had 


still more ‘“body.’’ Careful teste 

showed that 114 pounds of leaf would 
wrap 1000 cigars. A leaf with more 
body, of which two pounds wrapped 
1000 cigars, would, other things 
being equal, be preferable. The burn 
of the leaf is satisfactory and would 

improve by aging. 

As to the stalk-cured compared 

with ‘‘primed’’ leaf, samples of hands 
of the various lengths, from both 
sorts, marked for _ identification, 

about a dozen hands in each lot, were 
submitted to Messrs. Darius Ferry, 
Jr., Seymour and Sutter Brothers of 
New York, with the request to de 
cide which lot was the better. They 
were not told of the difference in the 
curing of the two lots. After full ex- 
amination they unanimously agreed 
that lot A, primed, was decidedly 
better than lot B, cured on thestalk. 
Both lots were of exoellent quality. 
The stalk cured had lighter colors, 
but was more papery and had less 
elasticity and ‘‘body’’ than the 
primed leaf. Weight for weight, 
Lot A would cover more cigars than 
lot B. Unquestionably more leaf is 
damaged when the plants are cut 
than there is when the leaves are 
picked or ‘‘primed ’’ Oar experience 
shows that if the plants are out they 
should be wilted on hurdles before 
carting to the barn, as in the un- 
wilted condition they are extremely 
brittle. 

Finally the real value and the 
standard price for Connecticut Su. 
matra has not yet been established, 
nor can it be until the leaf has passed 
from the dealer to the manufacturer, 
and has been worked into cigars and 
tested by the consumer. The verdict 
of all three is needed to fully deter- 
mine the value of this new grade of 
wrapper leaf. At present, however, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the leaf oan be sold at paying prices 
and that the new industry, first in- 
troduced by, the experiments made 
by us in 1900, may be so managed as 
to be of great value to the tobacco 
growers of this state. So far there 
have been sold 90 pounds primed leaf 
at $175 per pound, $157.50; 90% 
pounds primed leaf at $1 71, $158 37; 
90 pounds stalk cured leaf at $2 50, 
$225 ; 89 pounds stalk cured leaf at 
$2.25, $200.25 ; 101 pounds stalk cured 
leaf at $1.40, $141.40. Average price 
per pound $1.91, 


GRASS ve. LEGUMES IN THE SOUTH. 





As arule the Southern farm does 
not need grass, except as permanent 
pasture and meadows on fertile bot 
toms. The great need of the South- 
ern uplands is humus, and this can 
be restored to the soil better with 
legumes in a short rotation than by 
grasses in alongerone. The legumes, 
and especially the cow peas and soy 
beans, will furnish all the forage 
needed while at the same time in- 
creasing the fertility and mechani- 
cal texture of the soil. ‘The effort to 
get Southern farmers to adopt North- 
ern practices willalways fail, because 
of climatic conditions. Meadows on 
Southern uplands, with the grasses 
used in the North, will never be a 
succesr, and the constint advice 
given, by those not familiar with 
Southern conditions, to grow grass, 
is not good advice. Fortunately the 
Cotton States have, in Bermuda and 
Texas blue grass, the finest of gras- 
sea for permanent pasture, and on 
the moist bottom lands almost any 
grass will succeed and make profit- 
able crops of hay. But even then 
they do not need grasses like the 
Johnson grass, which willinvade the 
cultivated lands and become pestife- 
rous weeds. What the Southern up- 
lands need, as we have said, is a 
short rotation in which the cotton 
crop is grown in connection with 
Winter grain, cow peas, crimson 
clover and corn, and cattle kept to 
consume the abundant forage that 
can be produced, and produce reve- 
nue while leaving behind manure for 
the land. The South needs farmers 
more than crops ; meh who will make 
use of the abundant resources for 
cattle food, and will use them to best 
advantage in reducing the cost of 
their staple crop —W. F. Massey in 
Practical Farmer. 
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A good road maketh a glad horse. 
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Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
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promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
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history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1888 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Have we not learned that not 
stocks nor bonds nor stately houses 
nor lands nor the product of the mill 
is our country? It is a spiritual 
thought that isin our minds. It is 
the flag and whatit stands for. It 
is its glorious history. It is the fire 
side and the home. Itis the high 
thoughts that are in thé heart, born 
of the inspiration which comes from 
the stories of others, the martyrs to 
liberty; it is the graveyard into 
which our careful country has gath- 
ered the unconscious dust of those 
who have died. Here, in these things, 
is that which we love and call our 
country, rather than in anything 
that can be touched or handled.— 
Benjamin Harrison. 


The editor spent three days at the 
Charleston Exposition last week, but 
did not return-in time to write of 
it properly for this issue, as we hope 
to do for next week’s number. Presi. 
dent Roosevelt and Governor Ay- 
cock made a very favorable impress- 
sion on the South Carolina people— 
went and saw and conquered by 
their forcible and appropriate 
speeches. Thousands of North 
Carolinians attended, and thousands4 
more should yisit the Exposition. 
‘We confess we did not expect to find 
one nearly so well planned, so com- 
plete or so beautiful, 
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A BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE, 


“We should like for every reader of 
Tur PROGRESSIVE FARMER to become 
a subscriber to ‘Country Life in 

“Amerioa,’’ that most beautiful of 
magazines, published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., of New York City. The 
illustrations, (chiefly photographs of 
fields, forests, flowers, animals, etc.,) 
are alone worth the subsoription 

‘price, $3 per year. The magazine is 
unique: there is nothing likeit. To 
read its articles or look at its pio- 
tures means the awakening to new 
opportunities and new possibilities of 
country life, an awaking that will 
soon result in work leading to greater 
beauty for the farm and greater hap- 
piness for the farmer. 


SHEEP RAISING IN WESTERN COUNTIES 


Says the Asheville Citizen: ‘It 
is learned thatthe sheep industry 
will perhaps be taken up in this seo. 
tion on an extensive scale. Western 
North Carclina is particularly 
adapted to sheep raising and if a 
business venture of this kind is made 
it will probably be the beginning of 
a live stock business of great im- 
portance.’’ We have noticed sev- 
eral reports of this kind from the 
Citizen’s territory. If rightly man- 
aged, there oan be little doubt of 
success. That there is a great future 
for the sheep industry in our West- 
ern counties, we confidently believe. 





RURAL FREE DELIVERY AND NEWS- 
PAPER READING. 


Editor Johnson, of Charity and 
Children, says: 

‘‘A great deal of fuss is being made 
over the free rural delivery and our 
Congressmen are doing little else 
now, it seems, but trying to secure 
the system allover their districts. 
If it is a good thing of course we 
want our share of it in the South, 
but we confess that we are very 
skeptical about the wonders it is ex- 
pected to work. Our people do not 
need to have their papers delivered 
so much as they need to be induced 
to takeand read them. Whenaman 
is interested enough to subsoribe for 
& paper there is no danger about his 
getting it.’’ 

It is very strange if a bright paper 
like Charity and Children has not 
added many names to its subscrip- 
tion list asa result of establishing 
the rural free delivery routes in 
North Carolina. Itis very strange 
if its editor has never seen a man 
stop a paper because of difficulty in 
getting it from the distant postoffice. 
It is very strange if men have not 
recently paid him subscriptions, tell- 
ing him that they have not been tak- 
ing papers heretofore, but that with 
daily rural free delivery they must 
now have a paper—only yesterday a 
farmer made such a statement in our 
hearing. 

Along the three .Raleigh routes 
established before the first of this 
year, nearly twice as many papers 
are taken as were taken before the 
establishment of rural free delivery. 
And the Postmaster-General reports 
that the increase in amount of mail 
matter handled is nearly five times 
as rapid in rural districts served by 
free delivery carriers as in districts 
without rural free delivery. 

It hasn’t been many years since 
the writer asa boy lost many half 
days going something over two miles 
for the mail. If Editor Johnson had 
ever experienced the difficulties of 
getting mail promptly from post- 
offices two to four miles away, he 
would not be so ‘‘sceptical as to the 
wonders’’ of rural free delivery. 


RICH MEN AND POOR AS LEGISLATORS. 


Says the Charlotte Observer: 

‘SA dispatch the other day called 
attention to the surprisingly large 
number of men in Congress who do 
not need the $5,000 salary they draw. 
Some of the well.to-do Congressmen 
are bankers, ranchmen, manufactur. 
ers, druggists, etc., etc. It is doubt. 
less better for the country that there 
isa large sprinkling of this class of 
men in our legislative halls. Too 
many men run for the House merely 
for the paltry $5,000 there isin it, 
caring all too little about the inter- 
ests and wel‘are of the psop's. Itis 
the fact that the members of the 
British Parliament draw no salaries 
that keeps the educated and states- 
manlike element in controlin that 
body and makes it the wisest and 
safest legislative assembly in the 
world.’’ 

There is much truth in these sug 
gestions. On the other hand, it isa 
fact worthy of some attention that 
the very wealthy man sometimes 
takes a seat in Congress not in the 
hope of enacting better laws, but for 
the purpose of siding some plunder- 
ing scheme. A very wealthy ship 
builder, for instance, might find it 
greatly to his advantage to accept a 
seat in Congress to fight for ship 
subsidies. We have no sympathy 
with those who would have the 
poor distrust the rich and the 
rich distrust the poor, but this other 
side of the Observer's problem is 
worth considering. As the Honor. 
able Peter Stirling has aptly said, 
while the poor legislator is some 
times bribed by another man’s money, 
the rich legislator is justas often 
bribed by his own. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE TO THE EDITOR. 





In the April number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Mr Franklin B. Wiley 
makes some suggestions on ‘*How to 
Prepare Manuscript,” and their ob. 
servance by all that write for ‘the 
press would add immeasurably to 
the joys of the editor’s life. If the 
reader ever writes newspaper ar- 
ticles, let him paste this in his hat: 

‘In preparing manuscripts use 
plain white paper and good black 
ink. Don’t use paper that is flimsy 
or transparent or so spongy that the 
ink in likely to blur, nor sheets that 
are of different sizes or that have 
been torn out of a notebook and left 
with the rough edges untrimmed. 
The two sizes of sheets that are most 
generally used are commercial note 
and letter paper. If you have to 


send out hand-written copy never 





write it in pale ink or in lead pencil, 
orin backhand, which asa rule is 
extremely difficult to make out. Cui. 
tivate a round, clear, good-sized, 
almost vertical hand, and form the 
habit of leaving a wide space between 
the lines. Write, of course, on only 
one side of the paper, andif you find, 
near the end, that you are going to 
run a few lines over what you thought 
would be the last sheet, don’t squeeze 
the final lines together at the bottom 
of the page or write them on the 
back of it in order to save another 
sheet. In both handwritten and 
typewritten copy leave a margin of 
at least an inch at both sides of the 
sheet as wellas atthe top and bot- 
tom.’’ 
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APRIL ALLIANCE TOPIC. 


The following is the question sug 
gested by the committee for discus- 
sion in the Sub Alliances this month: 
What are the best and most econom. 
ical methods of applying fertilizars, 
and what quantities pay best, crops, 
seasons and soils considered? 

We should alsolike to have it fully 
discussed in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 
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THE FARMER AND HIS WIFE. 


Some of our farm papers that de- 
vote a great deal of space to the 
farmer, his crops, his horses, his cat- 
tle, his sheep, etc., have very little 
to say about thatincomparably more 
important factor—the farmer’s wife. 
A good wife will be found at the fire. 
side of nearly every successful 
farmer, and few realize to what ex- 
tent she is responsible for her hus- 
band’s success. Weare reminded of 
this matter just now by having be. 
fore usa letter from the editor of 
one of our county papers in which he 
Says: 

‘T¢é is a well-known fact to obser- 
vers that the men of the farms have 
much better opportunities than the 
women. A farmer goes wherever he 
wants to; his wife goes nowhere and 
sees nobody. My observation of 
farm life has been very close, and I 
am convinced that the women are 
sadly and carelessly neglected, per- 
haps not intentionally or consciously, 
but terribly so, nevertheless.’’ 

We think the picture that this 
man paints is toodark. Atany rate 
our own experience on the farm—and 
we lived ona farm until we began 
newspaper work on THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER loss than five years ago—did 
not give us such a gloomy picture of 
the lot of a farmer’s wife. 

But it is doubtless true that much 
could be done toadd to the happiness 
of the women on the farm. Let the 
farmer who loves and honors his 
wife take up the problem and solve 
it for himself. A little earnest 
thought on his own part will be of 
greater use than any suggestions we 
can makes. 

But there are a few things that 
every farmer can do to add to the 
pleasure of his wife. Every womanly 
woman cares for beauty of surround- 
ings. Let the farmer help her in 
beautifying the yards and buildings. 
Lot him aid her in cultivating the 
flowers and shrubbery. Let him 
keep the houses painted and the 
fences in repair. 

Nor should the woman’s longing 
for recreation and intellectual im- 
provement be neglected. Pictures 
should adorn the rooms. If there is 
any musical talent in the family, let 
there be instruments for its exercise 
and development. Take the best 
magazines and newspapers. Give 
the wife a vacation now and then; 
let her visit her friends and have 
them visit her. 

Take time to enjoy the good things 
of life—this is the sentence that 
perhaps more nearly expresses our 
meaning than any other that we 
could frame. Seek a more beautiful 
home life. And whoever takes this 
advice to heart will soon find him- 
self ready to say with John Richard 
Green: 

‘*What seems to grow fairer to me 
as life goes by is the love and peace 
and tenderness of it; not its wit and 
cleverness and grandeur of knowl- 
edge, grand as knowledge is, but 
just the laughter of little children 
and the friendship of friends and the 
cozy talk by the fireside and the 
sight of flowers and the sound of 
musio.”’ 

If we gave alittle more time to 
teaching the children that it is worse 


than folly to sacrifice these things in 
a struggle for dollars; that ‘‘the love 
and peace and tenderness”’ gained by 
the man who takes time to live in 
the highest sense of that word, is 
better than power or wealth—if 
these things were now taught by 
precept and example, we say, the 
next generation would contain fewer 
unhappy wives and fewer husbands 
sour, disappointed, soul quenched. 


The Progressive Farmer, April 15, 1902, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

THE LEOPARD'S SPOTS. 

Dixon, Jr. 463 pages. Illustrated. 

Price, $1.50.' Doubleday, ‘Page & 
Co., Publishers, New York. 

About the only thing we feel 

thoroughly safe in saying about 


By Thomas 


Mr. Dixon’s book is, in the 
language of the Charlotte Ob- 
server: ‘**Leopard’s Spots’ are 


good books not to write, anyhow ”’’ 
And yet there is much good along 
with the bad. There are some strik- 
ing, forceful chapters about the end 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
days, and the romance is interesting 
enoughat first. Butthe author tries 
to cover too much ground. After 
going through the chapters on Re- 
construction affairs, the reader en. 
ters the Jove story ; there’s a chapter 
or two of the romance, then a few 
pages of trenzied abuse of the negro, 
then an oration on the Spanish- 
American War; then back to the 
romance, which abruptly gives place 
to more talk of negroes and politics, 
and so to the end. 

But the fatal defect is pointed out 
by the New Orleans Times- Democrat : 
the book ‘‘lacks calm statement.’’ It 
isan exaggeration, just as ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’sCabin"’ and ‘‘A Fool’s Errand’”’ 
were exaggerations. And the South 
is harmed, rather than helped, by 
exaggerations. The simple unvar- 
nished story of the evils of Recon 
struction—as reported, for instance, 
in Thomas Nelson Page’s interesting 
story, ‘‘Red Rock’’—is what the 
South and the country most needs. 

We have heard somewhere the 
wise counsel that a man should keep 
hands off of difficulties and troubles 
if he has no remedy or cure to sug- 
gest. We commend the advice to 
Mr. Dixon. He gives us a fearful 
picture of the negro problem; he 
goes into a sort of frenzy in describ. 
ing the horrors of the disease. But 
he suggests no remedy. He folds 
his hands, hysterically, and quits. 
And it is disappointing to follow a 
450-page description of a disease to 
find at the end that the writer hasn't 
studied the matter sufficiently, or 
hasn’t philosophy and calmness 
enough, to suggest any sort of rem- 
edy for the trouble about which he 
makes such an ado. 

THE PRAOTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY ; CoR- 

RECT CompPosiITION. By Theodore 

Low De Vinne. 12mo, cloth, 476 


_pp. Price $2, net. The Century Co., 
Publishers, New York. 


The sub title of this book indicates 
its character: ‘‘A Treatise on Spell- 
ing, Abbreviations, the Compound- 
ing and Division of Words, the Proper 
Use of Figures and Numerals, Italic 
and Capital Letters, Notes, etc.,with 
Observations on Punotuation and 
Proof-Reading.”’ 

There is perhaps no man in Amer- 
ica so well qualified as Mr. De Vinne 
to speak on these subjects, and he has 
written a book that no editor, printer 
or proof-reader should be without. 
We know of no better manual of 
reference for printing houses, and 
we are sure that its genoral adoption 
as such would lead to considerable 
improvement in matters typograph 
ical. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Charles 

A. Conant Price, 65 cents. Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers, Bos- 
ton. 


Biography is neglected by many 
people because most of the published 
lives of our great men are bulky, 
tedious, and expensive. Ona the 
other hand, ‘‘The Riverside Bio. 
graphical Series’’ of which this is 
the tenth number, are short, inter- 
esting, and cheap. But while inex 
pensive, they are carefully prepared, 
neatly printed, and substantially 


bound. 
ComMMON ERRORS IN WRITING AND 
SPEAKING. By Eliward 8S Ellis. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. Hinds & 
Noble, Publishers, 4 Cooper Union, 
New York. 


In this little book of 128 pages Mr. 
Ellis points out some of the errors— 
errors in grammar and errors caused 
by misused words—that one hears 
everyday. The book also contains a 
short treatise on pronunciation and 
punctuation. The same publishers 
issue a booklet of 75 pages, ‘‘Ponotua- 
tion Mastered in Twelve Lessons.”’ 
WORD AND PHRASE: TRUE AND 

FaLsE Usk In EnGuisH. By Joseph 


Fitzgerald. Price, $1.50. A. C. Mo. 
Clurg Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


This book will prove helpful to 
teachers, editors and others inter- 
ested in the origin, life and use of 
words. There is also a chapter on 
‘“‘Tgnorantisms,’’ dealing not with 
the errors that every one promptly 
recognizes as such, but with mistakes 
not so easily detected. Mr. Fitzger. 
ald was for a number of years con 
nected with the Forum and the North 
American Review, and his experience 
in the correction of manuscripts 








called forth this volume. It has been 
very favorably received by the 
critics. 


Tor HiIsTORY OF THE WORLD. By 
Victor Duruy. 2 vols. 746 pages. 
Price $4. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 


No library is complete without an 
accurate, authoritative history of 
the world. That prepared by the 
eminent Frenchman, Victor Duruy, 
and ending with the year 1848, has 
been recognized as one of the best. 
And in addition to this, Prof. Edwin 
A. Grosvenor, of Amherst, has 
added chapters covering the years 
1848-1901. The work is handsomely 
bound, printed on good paper with 
large type, and contains a number of 
full page illustrations. 

THE ORTHOEPIST. By Alfred Ayres. 


Cloth. Price, $1.25. D. Appleton 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


Mr. Ayres is an advocate of pre- 
cision and accuracy in speaking and 
writing. As ‘‘The Verbalist’’ and 
‘Some Ill-used Words’’ are leveled 
at misuse of words and phrases, so 
‘The Orthoepist’’ is written for those 
who would avoid errors of pronun- 
ciation. The publishers in this sen- 
tence explain the nature of the 
book: ‘‘A pronouncing manual, 
containing about 4,500 words, (in- 
cluding a considerable number of the 
names of foreign authors, artists, 
etc.,) that are often mispronouced.”’ 
This book has been on the market 
for nearly fifteen years, and the copy 
now before us is that of a revised 
and enlarged edition. 








THE NEGRO NOT DYING OUT. 

There are twice as many negroes 
in the United States to day as there 
were when Lincoln set them free, 
and the last census, as the New Or- 
leang Times-Democrat remarks, 
proves ‘‘that we have the negro still 
with us, and that he is likely to re- 
main with us for many years yet.’’ 
The census returns show a white 
population of 67,000,000 and a negro 
population of 8,850,000, with about 
500,000 Indians, Chinese and Japa 
nese. The death rate among the 
negroes in the cities, where they 
live in the congested districts, and 
‘twhere every law of nature and san. 
itation is defied,’’ is nearly double 
that of the whites, and is farin ex 
cess of the birth-rate ; and this high 
mortality has led some to think that 
the negro is dying out. The census 
figures show that this belief is erro. 
neous. The negro population in the 
rural districts more than makes up 
for the loss in the cities, and the ru 
ral surplus flock cityward in suffi 
cient numbers to fill up the ranks. 
The negro population is increasing 
rapidly, not as rapidly as in slavery 
days, but as rapidly as the whites. 
In Arkansas and Mississippi the ne 
groes are multiplying more rapidly 
than the whites, and in the lat- 
ter State, as in Sonth Carolina also, 
they are in the majority. In South 
Carolina, however, the proportion 
of blacks is decreasing, and the 
other Southern States show a simi 
lar trend. The negro does not seem 
to show much inclination tp leave 
the South. Says the Times-Demo- 
crat: 

“The expected drift of the negro 
northward has not taken place. 
While a certain class of people and 
theorists welcome him there and 
promise him privileges, social and 
otherwise, which he does not enjoy 
in the South, the great mass of the 
people, the workers with whom they 
would ba thrown into competition, 
resent the black invasion and cheaper 
wages, and have been able to keep 
the negro out to any large extent, 
by refusing him work and the means 
of support. As a consequence the 
negro emigration from the South to 
the North has been almostaltogether 
to the towns, where odd jobs and 
personal service can be secured. 

‘In the South the movement of 
the negro population has been diffi 
cult to understand, as the following 
figures giving the proportion of ne 
groes to the entire population will 
show: 


1900. 1890. 1880. 
Atehams .. 6.606 ks 45.3 44.8 47.5 
Arkansas......... 28.0 27.4 26.2 
oy OS 43.7 42.5 47.0 
onorete. ww. se cas 46.7 46.7 47.0 
Kentucky ........ 13.3 14.4 16.5 
Louisiana ........ 47.2 49.9 51.5 
Mississippi ....... 58.6 57.6 57.5 
North Carolina... 33.3 34.7 37.9 
South Carolina... 58.4 59.8 60.7 
Tennessee........ 23.8 24.4 26.1 
J ee 24.0 21.8 24.7 


‘In the border States, like Ken 
tucky and Tennessee, the negro has 
been steadily decreasing in propor- 
tion to the whites. This was expec- 
ted and has, indeed, been going on 
for years. The negroes of Kentucky 
and Tennessee are so near Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois that they natur- 
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ally drift over there, and the pro 
bilities are that a majority of 


Northern negroes come from bor 
States. 


‘In Louisiana also there has been 
a large decrease in the Proportion of 
negroes, the causes of which we 
have already shown. The Same ig 
true of North and South Caroling 
The decrease is due to the large emi. 
gration of negroes to Loni 
Mississippi, and other more Western 
States. The planters of the South. 
west have found the Carolinas 9 
splendid field from which to secure 
labor ; indeed, their operations there 
have frequently caused a clash and 
the adoption of measures to prevent 
labor agencies from operating in that 
territory. 

‘‘But outside of these State there 
har been little improvement, and the 
negroes have held their own as far 
as population is concerned, and, in 
some cases, more than held their 
own. Not only has the proportion 
of negroes to whites increased Stead. 
ily for the past twenty years in 
States like Mississippi, where the 
negroes constitute a majority of the 
population, but also in Arkansas, a 
white State; and Texas and Florida, 
into both of which there has been a 
large white immigration, report that 
they have proportionately more ne. 
g1oes to day than ten years ago. 

‘‘The case is probably the most 
extraordinary in Texas, where a 
marked antagonism to the negro has 
been shown, and from which many 
negroes have emigrated in the past 
ten years; yet we find that 24 per 
cent.—or one-fourth of the popula. 
tion of Texas—is negro to day, as 
against 21.8 per cent. in 1890. 

“The settlement of the negro 
problem by the extinction or disper. 
salof the negro seems a long way 
off.’’—New York Literary Digest. 
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NEW STATES PROPOSED. 

The House Committee*on Territo. 
ries have voted unanimously in fa- 
vor of bills granting Statehood to 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklaho-. 
ma and granting a regular Territo. 
rial government to the now excep. 
tionally governed Indian Territory. 
The last of these bills is the most 
important, both in view of the 
change of conditions that it records 
and of that which it proposes. It 
records the fact that the white ele- 
ments within the Indian Territory 
are already in the ascendency, the 
last census reporting 202,000 whites 
to 52,000 Indians. The work of the 
Dawes Commission in providing for 
the abolition of communal govern. 
ment among the Indians and the al- 
lotment of lands in severalty is re- 
ported to be nearly completed. In 
case the new bill passes, what is now 
known as the Indian Territory will 
hereafter be known as the Territory 
of Jefferson, until itin turn shall be 
admitted to Statehood. It is doubt 
ful, however, whether Eastern 
Senators will consent to an arrange 
ment which means eventually two 
new States—Jefferson and Oklahoma 
in the old Icdian Territory. The 
legislation of more than a decade 
ago conferring Statehood upon the 
two Dakotas, Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho gave an over represents- 
tion to the people of the West, and 
signally failed as a bit of party 
strategy, since the supposedly Re- 
publican States soon returned a ma- 
jority of Populist or Democratic 
Congressmen. Oklahoma is now 
strongly Republican, but Indian 
Territory is reported to be normally 
Democratic, and therefore the fear 
of Democratic gain, as well ss the 
fear of over representation of the 
West, prompts caution. Of the pro 
posed new States, Oklahoma is the 
commonwealth best entitled to State- 
hood. According to Secretary 
Hitchcock's report last November, 
the population already exceeds half 
a million, and is thrifty, well educa- 
ted, and in an unusual degree Amer- 
ican in its antecedents. The popt- 
lation of Arizona is estimated in the 
same reort ata little over one hun- 
dred thousand whites and twenty- 
six thousand Indians, and that of 
New Mexico at nearly three hun 
dred thousand whites and twelve 
thousand Indians. In Arizona the 
whites are nearly all English speak- 
Americans, but in New Mexico the 
Mexican element is still large. Sec- 
retary Hitchcock reported, however, 
that the recent rapid growth of the 
Territory from almost exclusively 
American sources, and the good 
work of the public schools, had re- 
duced the percentage of illiteracy 
from 44 in 1890 to little over 20 in 
1900. In politics New Mexioo in Re- 
publican and Arizona Democratic.— 
New York Ontlook. 
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State News. 


Se 
rER0M CURRITUCK, TO CHEROKEE. 


a From our Corres- 
— «ae poy na ti in all 
Parts of the State. 

It is asserted now that the first 
genatorial primary will be resultless, 
without doubt, and that a second 
will have to be held. 

gecretary of State Grimes says 
that owing to the wet and cold 
weather the farmers in northeastern 
North Carolina are much behind 
hand —Col. Olds. 

The University of Georgia in the 
sixth annual inter-collegiate debate 
with the University of North Caro. 
lina came out victgrious Friday night 
in one of the most spirited contests 
ever witnessed at Chapel Hill. 

There are not many days left for 
parties desiring to vote in the 
November election to pay their poll 
tax. Unless they pay by the first 
day of May, they cannot vote, but 
they will be compelled to pay their 
poll tax after that date.—Exchange. 

Col. Olds: Governor Aycock is 
delighted at the success of the edu- 
cational conference at Greensboro, 
and eays that Guilford’s work in 
raising money for rural schools was 
more than praiseworthy. If $100,000 
is thus raised by people in this State 
every cent of it will be duplicated. 

Col. Olds: Postmaster Bailey, of 
Raleigh, pays all the rural free de- 
livery carriers in this State. Up to 
to-day he has paid off 60 out of the 
74 of these for March. He says 
enough appoinments have been made 
to make the number 100 by June 1. 
They get $600 a year, and $60,000 is 
quite a tidy little sum to be be dis- 
bursed. 

Washington Cor. Post: The Sen 
ate Committee on Commerce has 
completed its report on rivers and 
harbors, and it is now being drafted 
by the experts. From reliable infor- 
mation it is certain that North Caro- 
lina will get nearly all that has been 
asked for. The report will be trans- 
mitted to the Senate probably by the 
latter part of the week. 


The answer of the State of North 
Carolina in the case instituted by 
the State of South Dakota has been 
filed. No motion has yet been made 
inthe case and the next step that is 
expected will be the filing of a repli- 
cation by the attorneys for South 
Dakota. Then motions will be in 
order, and it is reasonably certain 
that a special master will be named 
to take testimony.—Exchange. 

Statesville Landmark : Dr. Thomas 
Dunn English, author of the popular 
song, ‘‘Ben Bolt,’’ died Tuesday at 
his home in Newark, N. J., atan ad- 
vanced age. He was a physician, 
author and public man and repre- 
sented a New Jersey district in Con- 
gress for several years as a Demo- 
crat. Several years ago Dr. English 
visited Statesville and spent a brief 
time in this section on a hunting 
expedition. 





The Anti-Saloon Leagues may offer 
up prayers for success ; but none the 
less, they will put forth great efforts 
for votes. Itis said that those who 
sign the roll of membership pledge 
themselves to vote for no man for 
any office who will not commit him- 
self unequivocally against the saloon. 
For this I cannot vouch, but Ido 
know that many who are prominent 
in the organization give oral express. 
ion to this determination.—Cor. 
Charlotte Observer. 


High Point Enterprise: Parties 
were here last week talking of estab 
lishing a rural express and freight 
line between High Point and Greens. 
bcro claiming that they could give 
better, quicker and cheaper service 
than is offered by freight and ex 
Eress. The line will be well equipped 
and make daily trips and as often 
through the day as business requires. 
It is a novel enterprise and one which 
no doubt would pay pnder the pres 
ent crowded condition of things. 


Fayetteville special to News and 
Observer: A mass-meeting was held 
at the court house last night at 
which committees were appointed to 
perfect arrangements for Good Roads 
and Educational conventions, to be 
held here on the 22nd and 23rd of 
this month. Our people fully realize 
the importance of these conventions, 
and Governor Aycock, Prof. Joyner 
and other prominent men who are 
®xpected, will he heartily welcomed 
by a large attendance from all parts 
of the country. 


Winston Journal: The people still 
Continue to leave for the West. A 
party of thirteen passed through the 
city last night en route to Iowa. 





This materially increases the num. 
ber that have gone from Surry 
County in the last two weeks. They 
sell their farm and household goods 
at about half their worth, and in 
several instances have returned dis- 
satisfied and paid a double price to 
get their old homes back. After 
they have tried the West they realize 
what a great old State they have 
left. 

Charlotte Observer: It was a wise 
instruction that Judge Shaw gave 
the grand jury of Davie County that 
when they visited the county home 
they were not to dine with the 
keeper. It cannot be said that this 
was an unnecessary precaution 
against a too favorable report. There 
is a good dealof human nature in 
men and little things influence them. 
The right sort of a judge does not 
accept the hospitality of litigants be- 
fore him nor accept presents from 
them. 


Supt. Joyner urges those who have 
old school text books in their hands 
to exchange them before July ist 
for the new books which have been 
adopted for the public schools, or 
the exchange prices agreed on by 
the publishers in their contract with 
the Text Book Commission cannot 
be taken advantage of by patrons of 
the public schools. It is important 
then that this matter be attended to 
at once as these old books will be 
worthless after July ist.—Charity 
and Children. 


Greensboro Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: The people of the Alamance 
church section, one of the best neigh. 
borhoods in Guilford County, are 
agitating the question of establish- 
ing a rural graded tchool. They are 
encouraged by the prospects of re- 
ceiving aid from the fund raised at 
the big educational rally here Friday 
night. A gentleman who is in close 
touch with the educational senti 
ment in the county says the people 
of several districts will, in the near 
future qualify themselves for receiv- 
ing a portion of this fund by voting 
& special tax upon themselves. 

Greensboro Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: The graded school at Guilford 
College, the first rural graded school 
established in North Carolina, will 
Close next Saturday. The first term 
has been very successful, and while 
the echool was established by a ma- 
jority of only four votes, one year’s 
experience has brought everybody in 
the community to a hearty and cor- 
dial support of the school. At the 
closing exercises next Saturday Dr. 
Charles D. Molver will deliver an 
address and the patrons of the school 
will raise a handsome United States 
flag over the building. 

Durham Cor. Post: At the ap- 
proaching commencement of Trinity 
College there will be a list of dis- 
tinguished speakers. The baccalau- 
reate address will be delivered by 
Dr. John F. Crowell of Washington, 
formerly president of Trinity. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, editor of the New 
York Christian Advocate, will preach 
the baccalaureate sermon ‘The com- 
mencement literary address will be 
delivered by Dr. Henry Van Dyke of 
Princeton University. The com- 
mencement will begin June 1st and 
hold through June 4th. A large 
number of distinguished visitors are 
expected. 

Gaston now has three miles of 
macadam road. The county has been 
two years in building this road from 
Dallas to Gastonia, but this practical 
illustration of the benefits of good 
roads has inspired the people of the 
county with the idea of issuing bonds 
for the purpose of building roads all 
through the county. It is estimated 
that there are 120 miles of public 
roads in the county and that $300,000 
would macadam them. As Gaston 
has no bonded debt, and but an insig- 
nificant floating indebtedness, she 
is possibly in a better position to 
float bonds than any other county in 
the State.—Exchange. 

Geensboro Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
While no official announcement of 
the fact has been made, it is well un- 
derstood that Republican headquar- 
tera will again be muintained in 
Greensboro this year The selection 
of the place is in the hands of the 
chairman and the secretary of the 
executive committee. It is also un- 
deratood that the campaign will be 
opened some time before the meet- 
ing of the State convention. The 
leaders decline to say anything just 
now as to the policy to be pursued 
in the campaign this year; this wil) 
probably be outlined in the address 
to be issued by Senator Pritchard 
within the next few days. It may 
not 5e out of place tosay, however, 
that those Democrats who think the 


Republicans will make no special! 
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effort to elect members of the next 
Legislature are badly off. A Repub- 
lican told me some days ago that in 
certain sections of the State they 
would make the fight of their life. 
Asheboro Courier: We wish to 
correct an error which prevails in 
some quarters. It has been circu 
lated and some believe that poll tax 
cannot be collected after May ist. 
This is a mistake. Poll tax oan be 
collected by levy or garnishment 
either before or after May ist. So 
the only change in the law is that 
the poll must be paid by May ist or 
you can’t vote. This new require- 
ment is the only change in the law. 
The poll tax is not released by fail- 
ure to pay by May ist. It must be 
paid. The law is the same as here- 
tofore requiring it to be paid. You 
lose your vote if not paid by May 1st. 

The most important event of the 
past week was the beginning of four 
rural free mail delivery routes, all 
starting from Concord. Taese routes 
are Nos. 1, 2,3and 4, and are ocar- 
ried by J. Mac Caldwell, Olie T. 
Umburger, Joe A. Walter and John 
H. Ritchie. These routes were quietly 
worked up through the persistent 
effort of Postmaster Patterson and 
a few earnest workers along the 
lines.——Books for six public school 
libraries in Cabarrus have been 
bought. The selection was made by 
Prof. J. D. Lintz of the Concord 
High School, each list containing 
over one hundred volumes.—Con- 
cord Cor. Post. 


Mr. F. C. Abbott, president of the 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, 
will endeavor to have the Chamber 
of Commerce invite Superintendent 
Joyner, Governor Aycock, President 
MolIver, President Winston and other 
leaders to conduct an education con. 
ference in Charlotte, at which time 
he hopes the people of the Queen 
City will do for the country schools 
of Mecklenburg what the people of 
the Gate City are doing for the 
schools of Guilford. A gentleman 
from Durham also said he would not 
rest content until a similar move- 
ment was put on foot in his city. 
Wilson, Goldsboro, Winston, Ashe- 
ville, and perhaps other towns are 
expected to follow.—Exchange. 

Asheville Citizen: It is said there 
has never been a time in the history 
of North Carolina when so many 
people were emigrating as now. The 
emigration in this sectionis confined 
largely to the mountain districts and 
is mostly to Oklahoma and Washing 
ton. Nor is allof this emigration 
confined to this section,for large num 
bers are also going from other parts 
of the State, also South Carolina and 
Virginia. Within the past few years 
anumber of emigrant parties have 
passed through Asheville going 
West. It is not a floating olass of 
people that have been struck by the 
emigration fever, but some of the 
very best citizens of the country. 
These people are not going on uncer- 
tainties for they have sold their 
property here and already purchased 
land in the West. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
A special report for 1901 as to public 
school houses was prepared to-day 
by the State Superintendent to be 
laid before the educational confer- 
ence. Of white school houses there 
are frame 4,268, log 597 and brick 34, 
total 4,899. Of colored school houses 
there are frame 1,830, log 353; total 
2,183. The number of school houses 
built during the past year was, white 
63, colored 45. The value of school 
houses is, white $869,640, colored 
$266 018, total $1,135,658. The num- 
ber of school districts is, white 5,483 ; 
number of white districts that have 
no houses is 584. The number of 
houses for negroes is 2,183, number 
of districts that have no houser 376 ; 
total number of districts for both 
races, without houses, 960 Average 
value of houses for whites is $177, 
and for colored $121. 

Col. Olds: Mr. Pearson was here 
today to see the newspaper folk 
about the objects of the Audubon 
Society, recently formed at Greens 
boro, and of which J. Y. Joyner is 
the prerident. The purpose is to in- 
culcate 1 ve for birds, knowledge of 
their usefulness to the farmer, eto. 
There are 312 recorded species of 
birds in North Carolina, of which 
only 8 are proscted by law. Your 
correspondent has told the story of 


the slaughter of the ‘‘last tern,” 
along the North Carolina coast. But 
a few years ago the writer saw vast 
rookeries of these lovely birds. Last 
year, where there used to be millions, 
*-Mr. Pearson found only one tern; 
that was at Hatteras. The Charlotte 
Observer told the story of how in 
the market there one could find all 
sorts of small birds, such as thrushes, 
etc., not game birds at all but slain 
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General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 











The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 


Lord Kimberley, Liberal leader in 
the House of Lords, is dead. 

Trouble is feared at Lawton, Okla , 
all the negroes having been notified 
to leave that town. 


It is expected the United States, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica will sign 
the Canal Treaty this week. 

Senator J. K. Jones says he does 
not intend to retire from the Demo 
cratic National chairmanship. 

The controversy over the sale of 
the Danish West Indies is leading to 
serious political divisions in Den. 
mark. 

It now looks asif the charges of 
bribery in connection with the sale 
of the Danish West Indies will not be 
proved. 


The House has passed the Chinese 
Exclusion bill and adopted the con- 
ference report on the War Revenue 
Repeal bill. 

Eugene F. Ware, of Kansas, has 
been selected by the President to 
succeed H. Clay Evans as Commis- 
sioner of Persions. 

Andrew Carnegie, in an interview, 
exp.esses the opinion that Great 
Britain will some day be annexed to 
the United States. 

A Pretoria dispatch states that 
Casper Kruger, eldest son of Presi- 
dent Kruger, has taken the oath of 
allegiance to the British. 

The State of Washington has asked 
to be allowed to bring suit to pre- 
vent the Northern Pacific Great 
Northern railroad merger. 


Last week Enrico Malatesta was 
sentenced in Rome to five months’ 
imprisonment for applauding the 
murder of President McKinley. 

The Supreme Court will hear argu 
ment next Monday on the suit 
brought by the State of Washington 
against the Northwestern railroad 
merger. 

The Prince of Walesand the Crown 
Prince of Germany may come to 
America in the autumn toattend the 
dedication of the New York Cham. 
ber of Commerce. 


The Senate has adopted the con- 
ference report on War Revenue Re- 
peal bill, receding from its position 
in demanding the retention of the 
tax on ‘‘bucket shops.”’ 


During the fiscal year 1901 the ex 
ports of agricultural products from 
the United States amounted to $952, 
000,000, the heaviest on record, and 
an excess of $560,000,000 over im- 
ports. 

As a result of the charges made 
by Tillman against his colleague, 
McLaurin, the Senate Committee on 
Rules has now reported a new rule 
which the Senate has never felt the 
need of before. It provides that no 
Senator in debate shall directly or 
indirectly by any form of words im- 
pugn another Senator’s conduct or a 
motive unbecoming a Senator, nor 
refer offensively to any State in the 
Union, so thatif a Senator should 
make such a statement as those 
which led to the trouble between 
Tillman and McLaurin, it will be 
the duty of the chair to call him to 
order.—Washington dispatch. 
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DR T. DeWITT TALMAGE DEAD. 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 14.— 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, the noted 
Presbyterian divine, died at 9 o’clock 
last night, at his residence, in this 
city. It had been evident for some 
days that there was no hope of re- 
covery and the attending physicians 
so informed the family. 

Dr. Talmage was 70 years old and 
became famous as pastor of the Pres 
byterian Tabernacle in Brooklyn. 
It was destroyed by fire the third 
time in 1894, and he has since 
preached in Washington. He was 
one of the most eloquent men that 
ever adorned the American pulpit 
There was such demand for his ser 
mons that t ey were syndicated and 
published all over the United States. 
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STRIKE IN GEORGIA COTTON MILLS. 


Avausta, Ga, April 9 —The lock 
out of all mill operatives in the Aa- 
gusta district which was threatened 
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WADE HAMPTON PASSES AWAY. 


The Aged South Carolina Warrior and States- 
man Dies Near Columbia. 
CoLumBiIa, April11.- General Wade 
Hampton died this morning at 5 
o'clock. His death resulted not from 
any disease, but was the result of a 
general break down. General Hamp- 
ton was 84 years of age last week. 
He was bornin Columbia, 8. C., in 
1818, the son and grandson of dis- 
tinguished bearers of the same name. 
He received his education at the 
University of South Carolina, and 
after being graduated from that in- 
stitution, studied law, but never prac- 
ticed his profession. He was elected 
to the Legislature of South Carolina, 
but his political opinions made him 
unpopular with the people and he 
did not serve long in that capacity. 
His early life was largely devoted to 
his plantation and he was known 
throughout his section of the coun 
try as a famous horseman and hunter. 
When the war broke out he enlisted 
asa private soldier, but subsequently 
raised ‘‘Hampton’s Legion,’? which 
he commanded throughout the war. 
At Bull Run 6,000 of his men held 
Warrenton road against Key’s corps. 
At Seven Pines his legion suffered 
severely and he himself was badly 
wounded in the foot. For his ser- 
vices on this occasion he was raised 
to the rank of Brigadier,General of 
Cavalry. 
At the close of the war General 
Hampton retired to his plantation, 
and in 1876 successfully contested an 
election for Governor of his native 
State against Daniel H. Chamberlain. 
In 1878 he was elected to the United 
States Senate, where he maintained 
his principle as a staunch Democrat 
of the conservative type, believing 
firmly in sound currency. General 
Hampton was appointed Commis 
sioner of Railroads by President 
Cleveland, and was succeeded in that 
office in 1897 by General Longstreet. 
He advocated a conciliatory policy 
during the Reconstruction period 
though it was received with small 
favor, and accepted gracefully and 
manfully the results of the defeat of 
hisarms. In referring to the negro 
in 1866, he is quoted as saying: ‘‘As 
a Slave he was faithful, as a freeman 
let us treat him as a friend.’’ 
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MARCONI’S LATEST SUCCESS. 


Mr. Marconi is proving, beyond a 
doubt, the possibilities of long-dis- 
tance wireless telegraphy. On board 
the steamship Philadelphia, which 
brought him to New York, he re- 
ceived an actual message—not a mere 
signal—from a station 1,550 miles 
distant. Messages can also be sent 
in such a way that they shall be re- 
ceived by one station only, and not 
be liable to interruption by other 
stations. He thinks it will take only 
a few months to complete the work 
of establishing sending stations at 
Cape Breton Island and Cape Cod, 
and that then there is no reason why 
messages may not be sent from either 
side of the Atlantic to the other — 
Western Recorder. 
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APPALACHIAN PARK BILL REPURTED. 


It Carries a $10,000,000 Appropriation. 
WASHINGTON, April 12 —Represen- 
tative Moody, of North Carolina, 
yesterday reported from the House 
Committee on Agriculture the bill 
establishing a national forest reserve 
in the mountain forest regions of 
Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee. The bill carries an 
appropriation of $10,000,000, of which 
$2,000,000 is immediately available. 
The reports sets forth the need of 
preserving this region and argues 
that the national government is the 
only power to conduct a work of this 
magnitude. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY. 





Among the enterprises in which 
the State has any interest, the liquor 
business of South Carolina has be- 
come the largest and most important 
For the year ending November 30, 
the receipts were close totwo million 
dollars, while at the end of the year 
the school fund, to which accrues the 
profit from liquor sales, had a credit 
of $611,000 This credit, however, 
| was at that time apparently invested 
in stock. The dispensary had nearly 
$650,000 of liquor on hand, about 
equally distributed bet ween the main 





by the Manufacturers’ Association 
in retaliation for the strike Monday 
of the employees of the King Mills, 
went into effect this forenoon. Every 
mill in Augusta and in the House 
Creek districts is closed. They in 
clude the plants at Aiken, Vaucluse, 
Graniteville, Warrenville, Buith, 
Langtry and Clearwater, which em 





by the remorseless ‘‘pot hunters.”’ 


ploy in the aggregate 10,000 men. 


| warehouse and the various dispensers 
| throughout the State. The net profit 
|for the year amounted to $120,000 
| odd, the gross profit of nearly $500,. 
| 000 having been reduced to this 
amount by such expenditures as 
$191,000 for supplies, $30,000 for ex- 
penses, $80,000 for freight, $20,000 
for labor, and $42,611 for the liquor 


ISTHMIAN CANAL LEGISLATION.’ 


WasHINGTON, April 9.—The Repub- 
lican steering committee of the Sen- 
ate has decided to recommend that 
the bill providing a form of govern- 
ment for the Philippine archipelago 
should be made the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the place of prefer- 
ence on the Senate calendar after 
the disposal of the Chinese exclusion 
bill and that the Nicaraguan Canal 
bill shall be next assigned to that 
position. This decision sets at rest 
the minds of those who have insis- 
ted that the Canal bill passed by the 
House would not come up for con- 
sideration in the Senate this season. 
A long fight is expected when it 
comes up, however. The Panama 
Canal project has strong supporters, 
and they will bitterly oppose the 
Hepburn bill which, as passed by the 
House, provides for a Nicaragua 
canal. The second report of the 
Walker commission, favoring the 
Panama route, will, it is thoughé, 
influence many who hesitate, amd 
even if the bill finally passes, it will 
probably be so loaded with amend- 
ments that the House will practi- 
cally have to go over it again. 





SOME CONGRESSIONAL MATTERS. 





Talk About Cuban Reciprocity, Chinese Ex- 
clusion, and the Isthmian Canal. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Cuban reciprocity is this week al- 
most the only topic discussed at the 
Capitol, although the Senate is still 
considering the Chinese exclusion 
bill. The former subject was intro- 
duced in the House on Tuesday, 
when that body went into committee 
of the whole to consider the bill re- 
ported by Chairman Payne of the 
ways and means. committee. The 
bill will be made the basis by the 
Democrats, of an effort to secure 
general tariff revision and the at- 
tempt will be strenuously resisted by 
a majority of the Republicans, al- 
though the Michigan and California 
delegations as well as someof the 
Minnesota and Massachusetts repre- 
sentatives may decide to join with 
the Demoorats in the attempt, with 
a view to defeating the measure. It 
is believed, however, that, after a 
very interesting debate, the bill will 
be passed by the House. 

The fate of the Cuban Reciprocity 

bill in the Senate is still problemati- 
cal. Senators MoMillan and Perkins 
freely predict that it cannot become 
a law, and other Senators are equally 
confident thatit will. Itis not ex- 
pected that it will reach the Senate 
for some time, however. It is im- 
possible to make an estimate on the 
time that will be consumed by the 
debate in the House, as no date has 
been fixed for a final vote, but it is 
known that the Senate steering com. 
mittee has arranged for the consid- 
eration of the Philippine civil bill as 
soon as Chinese exclusion is disposed 
of and that is believed to mean that 
it will be some weeks before the 
Cuban Dill has a hearing before the 
Senate. 
The debate on the Chinese excla- 
sion bill is being prolonged beyond 
the point at which Senator Penrose 
believed it would close; not that 
there is any great diversity of opin- 
ions a8 to the expediency of exclud- 
ing Chinese laborers from this coun- 
try, but because it is feared that 
some of the provisions of the new 
bill may be ip violation of our treaty 
with China, and it is regarded as 
most important to stand by the 
treaty and so preserve the ‘‘open 
door’’ to the Orient. This is the view 
taken by Senator Cullom, of Illinois, 
and ably set forth by him in a speech 
he made on the subject on Tuesday. 
It would not be « matter of surprise 
to see the Senators tire of the dis- 
cussion of the present measure and 
re-enact the Geary law, at any time. 
I learn at the State Department 
that everything possible is being 
done to expedite an understanding 
with Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Co- 
lumbia in regard to the terms under 
which an isthmian canal may be 
built. Terms have been submitted 
to the two former governments for 
approval and the latter has sub. 
mitted a proposition to the United 
States. The leaders in the Senate 
are understood to have notified Seo- 
retary Hay of their determination 
to consider the matter at this session 
and their wish that, as soon as pos- 
sible, he should submit to them 
the conditions under which the pro- 
posed canal may be built. A Sena. 
tor, for whose opinion I have great 
respect, but who refuses to be quoted, 
told me yesterday that he believed 
the Spooner resolution would be 
passed by the Senate and an effort 
would be made to get it through the 
House A. B. M. 





police. —New York Evening Post. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Home Circle. 








THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.* 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is hs, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat— 
He earns whate’er he can; 

He looks the whole wor!d in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn fill night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

Yon can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 


Look in at the open 


door ; 


They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing. floor. 


He goes on Sunday to 


the church, 


And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makeg his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 


Something attempted, 


something done, 


Has earned a night's repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 


For the lesson thou 


hast taught! 


Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 








THE SHADOWED SIDE OF OUR PRESIDENTIAL CONTESTS. 





HOW MEN EMINENT AS STATESMEN DRANK THE CUP OF DISAPPOINTMENT TO 
THE DREGS. 





Cot A. K. M’CLURE IN PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 


The shadowed side of our great na- 
tional battles is rarely crystalized into 
history, although the pathway of 
these great conflicts is thickly strewn 
with the bones of many who have 
fallen in the race. Not only have 
many who felt that the highest civil 
trust of the world was within their 
grasp been doomed to bitter disap 
pointment, but many of those who 
reached the Presidency have retired 
with the keenest sorrows because 
they did not command the approval 
of the people. In allthe varied con- 
flicts of American politics many 
scores who have failed or fallen in 
the struggle for the Presidency have 
drained the cup of bitterness to the 
dregs. 

The elder Adams was the first to 
be crushed by defeat in his contest 
for re-election in 1800. He had de- 
feated Jefferson four years before, 
but Jefferson was confident that his 
success had only been delayed; and 
he bore himself manfully. Adams, 
who never regarded his defeat as 
possible, forgot his dignity and self 
respect and churlishly left the Presi. 
dential mansion at midnight, thus 
refusing to receive Jefferson as his 
successor. Both lived for a quarter 
of acentury, and time and age tem- 
pered the asperities which so long 
existed between two men who stood 
side by side in presenting the Deola- 
ration of Independence to the Colo- 
ial Congress. 

AARON BURR. 

One of the most startling and pa- 
thetio illustrations of the shadowed 
side of our Presidential battles, was 
exhibited in the alternating success, 
defeat and disgrace of Aaron Burr. 
He was quite as able as Jefferson, 
and one of the most accomplished 
politicians of his day. He wassaga- 
cious, tireless and unscrupulcuas, and 
he saved Jefferson in the contest of 
1800 by carrying the Legislature of 
New York, his own State, that chose 
the Presidential electors. At that 
time the electora voted only for 





President, and the second higest in 
the elestoral college became Vice. | 
President. Jefferson was just as/| 
distinctly presented to the people by | 
his party as its candidate for Presi | 
dent and Burr as its candidate for | 
Vice-President as McKinley and | 
Roosevelt were presented by the | 
Philadelphia convention in 1900. In| 


the electoral college Jefferson and | 


being a majority of the electoral col. 
lege. 

It is strange that such a contin. 
gency was not guarded against by 
some one of the Jefferson electors, 
but it was doubtless confidently ex- 
pected that Jefferson would in some 
way receive more votes than Burr. 
It was a great opportunity for Burr 
to make himself a more than possible 
President in the future by manfully 
declaring that Jefferson was elected 
President, but on the face of the re- 
turns he was quite as much entitled 
to the Presidency as Jefferson, and 
he permitted, and doubtless aided in, 
a protracted struggle to elect him- 
self. But for the aggressive hostility 
of Hamilton, aided by Bayard, of 
Delaware, it is more than possible 
that Burr would have boen elected 
by a combination of Federalists and 
Burr Republicans. Burr was de. 
feated and disgraced, and lived for 
many years & wanderer and practi- 
cally a man without a country. He 
made a desperate struggle to reha- 
bilitate himself by running for Gov- 
ernor of New York, but Hamilton 
again threw himself into the contest 
against Burr, and paid the penalty 
soon after Burr’s defeat by fallingin 
a duel with his antagonist. No other 
man in all our political history ap- 
peared as having a life clouded with 
out even a silver lining, such as wae 
the destiny of Aaron Burr. He was 
thwarted in every ambition, im. 
prisoned and tried for treason, and 
at times found peace only by living 
in extreme poverty abroad,a stranger 
to his own name, and he was smitten 
in all that he loved. The death of 
his grandson, his only hope of a fu- 
ture defender, was a crushing blow, 
and soon thereafter he was called to 
suffer the lingering and unspeakable 
agony of the death of his daughter 
and only child, who sailed from her 
Southern home to welcome him back 
to the country that had rejected him, 
and never was heard of more. 

OLAY'S DISAPPOINTMENTS 

No man suffered keener sorrow be. 
cause of his repeated defeats for the 
Presidency thandid Henry Clay. For 
more than a quarter of a century he 
was a hopeful candidate. He was 
the great popular idol of his party, 
worshipped as no national candidate 
was ever worshiped before or since, 
and it was only natural that the 
great aim of his life was toenjoy the 


Burr had each 73 votes for President, | highest honors of the Republic, on 





*This is No. 37 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged eupectally for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already ap red: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
Mrs Brown ng rd Byron, Compe, Eugene 
Field Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Oinar 
Khayyam, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier 


whose statesmanship he had shed the 
richest lustre. He was a candidate 


before the people in 1824, again in 
1832, again in 1844, and was a hope 
ful candidate for the nomination be. 
fore the Whig national convention of 






1848. He was twice defeated in the | 
conventions of his party when his) 
puccessful competitors were elected, | 
and in 1844, when he was nominated | 
in the Whig national convention | 
amidst deafening cheers, and sup | 
ported with an enthusiasm that bas | 
rarely been equaled and never aur- | 
passed he was defeated by the abuli- 
tion diversion of New York. Heap- 
parently bore himself in this terribie | 
adversity with more than Roman | 
grandeur, but he was crushed in 

heart snd hope, and thereafter the 
Clay over whose defeat untold thous- 
ands wept scalding tears was only a 
shadow of himeelf in the dark shad | 
ows that hung like a pall over him. | 
He returned to the Senate, but he | 
could not bow to the sceptre wielded | 
by another and he was soon in jar | 
ring discord with the administration | 
of his party. When the slavery is 

sue arose after the Mexican war, he 
girded up his loins and again became 
the pacificator that he had been in 

the earlier trials of the Republiv 

The death of Taylor brought the 
Fillmore administration, which was 

in harmony with his views, and his 
final triumph in statesmanship was 
the passage of the Compromise Meas 

ures of 1850, which utterly wrecked 
his party, which was practically un. 

known and entirely unfelt after the 
terrible defeat of 1852. He lived only 
to see the head of the administration 
that he had so ardently supported 
rejected by his party in its national 
convention, but before the election 
that obliterated his great party from 
the list of political factors of the na- 
tion his weary spirit found rest in 
the sleep that knows no awakening. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Webster wasted his lifein hisrural 
home in Massachusetts because of the 
ingratitude of the Republic. He had 
thrown himself into the struggle for 
the Compromise Measures which he 
believed saved the country from civil 
strife, and confidently expected the 
Whig nomination for the Presidency 
in 1852. He knew that he was re- 
garded by the country as the great 
expounder of the Constitution and 
the first in intellectual force in our 
statesmanship, and he yearned for 
the appreciative recognition that an 
election to the Presidency would give 
him. It was not only denied him, 
but he was not permitted to figureas 
a formidable candidate in the con- 
vention that adopted as its platform 
the Compromise Measures to which 
he had given success by his powerful 
support, and like the captive eagle 
in gilded bara he fretted through the 
crushing sorrow of disappointment 
to repose beyond the dark river. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

General Scott was a candidate for 
the Presidency before the Whig con. 
vention of 1839, of 1848 and of 1862, 
when he was finally nominated. Like 
Clay, he was a prominent candidate 
before two conventions whose nomi- 
tions for the Presidency were con. 
firmed by the people. His: chief in 
firmity was his belief that the poli 
ticians of his party conspired to pre- 
vent the people from electing him to 
the Chief Magistracy of the nation. 
His autobiography exhibits this pain- 
ful weakness on various pages. He 
was finally nominated in 1852, and 
fought the last battle for the Whig 
party in our national struggles. His 
competitor was a subordinate briga. 
dier from civil life in Scott’s Mexican 
campaign, and Scott believed that he 
would be elected by an overwhelming 
majority. Even after the disasters 
of the October elections, which 
pointed unerringly to his defeat, he 
never for a moment faltered in his 
faith that the people would rise above 
all political prejudice and make him 
President ; and when the final blow 
came, giving him but two States in 
the North and but two in the South, 
he was utterly crushed by the disas- 
ter that left him in the starless mid- 
night of political despair. He lived 
for more than a decade after his 
defeat, but he was only waiting un. 
til the coming shadows gathered into 
night. 





JOHN 0. CALHOUN 

Calhoun was once as hopeful a can 
didate for the Presidency as was 
Clay, but he was smitten by the 
omnipoten power of Jackson, who 
deposed him from the Vine Presi 
denoy with a view of giving Van 
Buren the succession; and thereaf- 
ter the life of Calhoun was one of 
bitter disappointment that doubtless 
did much to make him sow the 
dragon-teeth of secession which 
later gave such a deeply crimaoned 
harvest in the civil war. Van Buren 
was made President in 1836 by the 
power of Jackson, but in 1840 he 
was largely defeated by Harrison. 
He philosophically accepted his de- 





feat, as he was confident of re-elec- 


tion four years later; but when the 
time came he was doomed to disap. 
pointment, for while a majority of 
the delegates in the national conven. 
tion voted for his nomination, it was 
settled by the leaders that a new 
candidate should be chosen, result- 
ing in the nomination of Polk, the 
first dark horse who was named for 
Presidency. His friends were finally 
reconciled to the support of Polk, 
and they gave Polk the narrow vic. 
tory he achieved; but four years 
later, when hope of Presidential 
honors had fled, he became a bolting 
candidate of the Free Soil Democ. 
racy, and fell like Sampson with the 
columns, of the Democratic temple 
falling over him. He lived in re- 
tirement for a number of years, but 
his greatness and power lingered only 
as a Memory. 


‘spHE PATHFINDER.’ 


Freemont burst upon the horizon 
like a brilliant political meteor. 
New and confused political conditions 
made him an available candidate, 
and he practically overdrew the po- 
litical power of the Democrats in the 
Northern States. I saw himin the 
midst of his campaign hopeful and 
sobered by his expected new respon- 
sibilities, but after his defeat he was 
unknown as a political factor, failed 
as a commander in the civil war, 
failed in various great financial en- 
terprises, and I lately saw the sequel 
of his career in the beautiful valley 
of Los Angeles, where I visited his 
feeble and broken widow, whose 
almost lustreless eyas brightened as 
I spoke of witnessing the nomina. 
tion of her husband for the Presi- 
dency in 1856, and whose comforts 
of her own home are supplied by 
generous friends. 


BREOKENRIDGES'S DREAM. 


I first met John C. Breckenridge 
ata breakfast party very soon after 
his election to the Vice-Presidency, 
and never studied a public man with 
greater interest. He was the young. 
est of all the Vice-Presidents, and 
fairly won his distinction by his ex- 
traordinary triumphs in the Lexing. 
ton Congressional district. He was 
then one of the handsomest men I 
have ever met’ He served his term 
of Vice. President, and when he left 
the presiding chair it was only to be 
sworn inasa Senator from Kentucky. 
In 1860 he was permitted by the Anti 
Douglas or Radical Pro Slavery wing 
of the porty, and in the Southern 
States he received large majorities 
over Douglas, and was given 72 votes 
in the electoral college to 12 for his 
Democratic competitor. No man 
ever more sweetly dreamed the 
dream of reaching the Presidency 
than did John C. Breckenridge, but 
when the tims came his party was 
broken on factitional lines, and he 
had to bow to a defeat that he knew 
was fatal to all his hopes. He evi- 
dently had an earnest struggle with 
himself before he cast his lot with 
the South in the civil conflict, as he 
remained in the Senate long after 
the Southern Senators had resigned. 
I have heard his intimate friends in 
Lexington discuss the circumstances 
which led to his leaving home and 
State to join the Confederacy. They 
claim that he would not have done 
so had it not been that he was in. 
formed on credible authority that 
his arrest had been ordered by the 
government, and he summarily fied 
to theSouth. In the Southern army 
he never won distinction as a military 
chieftain, but it is only fair to say 
that he had little opportunity, as 
when he became a commander the 
cause of the South was without an 
army equal to achievements. He 
was called to the cabinet as Secretary 
of War, only to witness the expiring 
agonies of the Confederate govern. 
ment. He was with General John- 
son when his army was surrendered 
to Sherman in North Carolina, and 
then, accepting his pasition as that 
of aman without a country, he es- 
caped to foreign lends, and later re. 
turned to spend the brief evening of 
his life in the unbroken shadows 
which fell upon him. 

Douglas was a competitor of 
Breckenridge and Lincoln in the 
great batttle of 1860, and he is the 
one man of all the great politica) 
gladiators in the Presidential arena 
who was grander, if possible, in de 
feat than he could have been in vic 
tory. That he was disappointed in 
his ambitions he did not affect to 
conceal, but he was strong and brave, 
and he was one of the first who 
came to the side of Lincoln, his old 
competitor, to point the way for the 
safety of the Republic. Had he 
lived I doubt not that he would have 
been one of the greatest of our pub- 
lic men in the most trying times of 





our statesmanship, but, unfortu- 


nately, he fell in the full vigor of 
his life, lamented by every patriotic 


heart. 
GENERAL M’CLELLAN. 


General McClellan was one of those 
who drank deeply from the cup of 
sorrow. There was no more accom 
plished officer in the army ; no purer 
or personally more blameless char- 
acter, and he is safely orystalized 
in our history as our greatest mili- 
tary organization; but he failed to 
achieve success a8 a military chief- 
tain, was deprived of his command, 
left on waiting orders for two years 
or more, and when his party made 
an earnest effort to vindicate him by 
his election to the Presidency, he 
went down in disastrous defeat with 
& popular majority against him of 
over 400,000 out of a total vote of 
4,000,000. He was respected by all, 
and beloved by his political friends ; 
but from the day that he was called 
to the highest military position of 
the nation until his death his life 
was one continued, disappointment, 
as 18 most painfully reflected in a 
large volume, entitled ‘‘MoClellan’s 
Own Story,’’ prepared by himself 
and published soon after his death. 

HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


In 1868 Horatio Seymour, then the 
ablest of the Democratic leaders, 
was nominated as Grant’s opponent 
for the Presidency against his ear- 
nest protest. In mingled earneat- 
ness and pathos he declared to the 
convention: ‘‘Your caudidate I can- 
not be.’’ Hetelt that he was une. 
qual to it physically, but a combina. 
tion organized by Tilden to defeat 
the nomination of Chase forced the 
leadership upon Seymour, and he ao 
cepted it fully appreciating the fact 
that he was offered asa sacrifice to 
maintain the party organization. He 
was heard on the stump during the 
campaign, and his speeches were 
forceful, dignified and impressive ; 
but it was the swan singing its 
sweetest notes in death. He saved 
his own State by a small majority by 
methods which were gravely ques. 
tioned by his opponents, and he fell 
with a popular majority of 300,000 
against him, and with only 80 elec- 
toral votes to 214 for Grant. He 
suffered the double sorrow of losing 
the Presidency and being compelled 
to round out a distinguished politi- 
cal career in overwhelming disaster. 

HORACE GREELEY. 

And who among those living thirty 
years ago does not recall the painful 
story of Horace Greeley? I had 
known him for many years, and 
loved him as brother. As his sin- 
cere friend I sought to prevent his 
nomination at Cincinnati because I 
regarded it assimply crucifixion, but 
when he was made a eandidate I 
gave my whole time to aid in the 
hopeless effort for his success. I 
know of no manof the p:st whose 
life was more sincerely and unsel- 
fishly devoted to the public good, 
and especially to the cause of the 
lowly appressed. He did not thirst 
for power, for he had little re 
gard for the usually empty honors 
of office, but I never knewa man 
who more earnestly yearned for the 
approval of his countrymen. When 
his defeat came he was already 
greatly enfeebled by his tireless de- 
votion to his wife, who died but a 
few days before the fateful election 
and stricken in his dearest affections 
and in all his hopes of usefulness, 
his great mind that had once taught 
through the Tribune with more 
power than that of the President, 
was shattered by the blow; and after 
a few fearfully shadowed days in an 
asylum he gained the peace of the 
grave. 

TILDEN’S EXPERIENOE. 

Tilden, then the foremost of the 
Democratic leaders, and the great- 
est organizer the party ever had, af- 
ter an exhaustive campaign result- 
ingin his election by a large popu- 
lar and electoral majority on the 
face of the returns, was dwarfed into 
littleness in the fisrce struggle that 
resulted in the Electoral Commission 
and his ultimate defeat. The blow 
that fell upon him was one from 
which he never rallied. He had 
friends devotedly attached to him, 
but the cloud of his defeat shad 
owed his mastery, andIsawthe tem 
ple of the Democrats at the conven 
tion of 1880 when they treated his 
letter of declination with little re. 
spect. The contest of 1876 dated 
the decline and fall of his leadership, 
and the honors and the power of 
which he dreamed steadily passed 
away from him. He was practi 
cally unfelt in the later political con- 
flicts of hie life, and died in the 
shadow of failure in his greatest 
hopes and ambition. 

GENERAL HANOOCK. 





Hancook, like Douglas in 1860 and 
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Cleveland in 1888, bowed to 
with all the dignity and couran of 
soldier. I never saw him lovwk st 
grand than when he led tha mill 
tary procession at the inauguration 
of Garfield, his successful competi 
tor. Naturrlly he was disapp integ 
at his defeat, as the popular ma. 
jority against him was less than 
10,000 out of many millions, but he 
at once dismissed political ambition 
and his pride in his military profes, 
sion, in which he had won the high. 
esst distinction, was his consclida. 
tion. There was no visible Shadow 
upon his face, and he died uni 
sally beloved. 

THE ‘‘PLUMED ENIGHT.”’ 

Next to Greeley, Blaine’s politi. 
coal shadows were the saddest which 
fell upon any of our leading men in 
the Presidential contests of the 
least half acentury. He was in his 
day ‘“‘leader of leaders,’’ and wag ip 
closer sympathy with the vita) ele. 
ments of his party than any other 
man since its organization. For fy] 
twenty years he was a Prosidentia] 
aspirant, always hoping for success 
and always fearing defeat. Hoe was 
enthusiastic in all things, but with 
all his masterful ambition to reach 
the Presidency he was ever shad. 
owed with the apprehension that he 
was fated to failure. 1 saw him 
after his defeat in the Cincinnati 
convention of 1876, and heard him 
speak with great freedom of his at. 
titude and his hopes, and he said 
with evident emotion: ‘I am fated 
not to be President; I am the Henry 
Clay of the Republican party.’’ No 
man had greater struggles and ap. 
parently greater opportunities, but 
he was twice defeated in conven 
tion, when the party nomines was 
successful, and afterward nominated 
only to lead his party to its first de 
feat since its success of 1860. Even 
when broken in both physical and 
mental vigor, he permitted his 
name to be presented to the Repub 
lican convention of 1892, only to 
suffer a humiliating defeat that was 
soon thereafter forgotten where 
memory perishes with life. 

Harrison and Cleveland both won 
the Presidency, and both suffered 
defeats, but neither ever permitted 
a visible shadow to be brought upon 
his life by political disaster. Cleve. 
land’s defeat after he had serveda 
term was retrieved by his re-electicn, 
but Harrison retired after his defeat 
of 1892 without hope of regaining 
the great prize he had lost. Both 
these ex-Presidents illustrated the 
highest measure of dignity and fidel. 
ity in their official trust, and the 
highest and noblest attributes of 
citizenship in defeat and retirement. 

Bryan has suffered two defeats for 
the Presidency after contests in 
which he exhibited unexampled en. 
ergy and ability. Instead of bow- 
ing to the shadows of defeat, he is 
to day as tireless, as aggressive and 
as hopeful as ever in his struggle for 
a political revolution that may call 
him to the highest civil trust of the 
world. 

Beautiful and fragrant as aro the 
flowers which adorn the crown of 
the Republic, the path to the attain- 
ment of its honors is fearfully beset 
with thorns. 


————, 


—— 


defeat 


ver. 





COWARDICE OF LYING. 


The Devil is the father of lies, but 
Cowardice mothers them. All the 
Devil’s promoting would never bring 


.them to birth if our own weakness 


and fearfulness did not yield to his 
suggesting. When the lie tempts, it 
is not only necessary to say to the 
tempter, ‘‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,”’ but it is also needful to say 
to our own hearts, ‘‘Fear net; be of 
good courage.”’ The seduction of the 
lie is that it seems like a good place 
to hide; the curse of it is that it is 
like hiding in the powder magazine 
to escape the fire; the ruin is not 
quite so quick in coming, but, when 
it does come, it is far more deadly. 
The brave man may have to dash 
through the flames, but he is not 
caught in the explosion. So the 
great French novelist, Balzac, says, 
‘All trickery, all deception, is cer 
tain to be disoovered, and to resalt 
in doing harm, whereas every situs- 
tion presents less danger if a man 
plants himeelf firmly on his ow® 
truthfulness.’’ And Cardinal Wool- 
sey said to Cromwell, ‘‘Let ail the 
ends thou aimest at be truth’s, thes, 


if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, thou 
fall’st a blessed martyr.”’ But if one 
falls practicing deceit ‘‘he dies as the 
fool dieth.— Sunday Schoo! Times. 


—_——2 + oe s 

‘ Oratory is s gift, not an acquire 
ment,’’ said the proud politician, 4° 
he sat down after an hour’s harangve- 

“I understand,” said the matter: 
of-fact chairman.‘‘We're not blam!2 | 
you. You done the best you could. 
—Detroit Evening Press. 
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- “JUST FOR FUN." 


“Mary, hadn’t you better stay at 
nome tonight? I should like to 
have you if you felt like it.”’ 

“Qouldn’t tonight, mother. I 
ized Nell Kilroy I’d meet her 


rom P 
P and we are going to take in the 


gure, : 
show at Berkeley Hall. Jim Burton 
gave her two tickets.” 


“Well, now I hope you won’t be 
e, Mary. You know it isn’t 
plan for girls to be walking 
16 streets at eleven or twelve 


out lat 
a good 
round t! 
o'cloc k. is 

“OQ mother, you just go to sleep 


and let me alone. I can take care of 
myself, but I must have a little 
fnn’’—and with aswhich of petticont: 
and a slam of the door, Mary was 


gone into the darkness. 

The conversation is a typical one. 
In hundreds of families in this free 
land of ours—the woman’s land— 
such a straggle between mother and 
daughter will goon this very night. 
The most superficial observer of life 
knows where the girl so treated is in 
danger of ending her career. 

Each day’s newspaper prints some 
tragic story the first scene of which 
was substantially that between Mary 
and her mother. What looks like a 
simple shoice between liveliness and 
dulness turns out to be the parting 
of the ways for all time. The even- 
ing frolic on the street, the coasting 
party, the Sunday picnic of boys and 
girls without their elders, the mati 
neo performance of the slightly 
questionable play, the country dance 
degenerating into a noisy romp—all 
these are landmarks on that easy 
path which is easy in one direction 
only. 

The source of the whole trouble is 
often the mistaken leniency of an 
affectionate mother. All womanly 
character is built on the old fashioned 
virtue of obedience. The mother 
who tries to save her daughter the 
pain by which that virtue is acquired 
prepares her fora failure as tragic 
as itis needless. In many a house- 
hold the stroke of doom has been 
sounded when on the lips of an in- 
dulgent mother the tentative'‘Hadn’t 
you better?’ has taken the place of 
the simple, firm, inexorable ‘‘You 
must.’’—The Youth’s Companion. 


— ele 


FALSE ECONOMY DESTROYS VITALITY. 





What would you think of an 
engineer who would try to economize 
in lubricating oil at the expense of 
his machinery or engine? You would 
consider him very foolish, would you 
not? Yet many of us do much more 
foolish things. We do not econo- 
mize in that which would injure the 
inanimate machinery, but do in 
cheerfulneas, recreation, healthful 
amusement,—all that would lubri 
cate life’s machinery and make it 
last longer 

We economize in our friendships 
by neglecting them; we economizs 
in cur social life, pleading with our- 
selves that we cannot spare the time 
for visiting and receiving visits, un- 
tilwe are obliged to take long en- 
forced rests from the arduous duties 
of our business or profession, be- 
cause the machinery of our bodies, 
80 delicately and wonderfully made, 
has becomes worn, and is in danger 
of snapping at some vital point. 

All this strain and pressure might 
be avoided if we would only take our 
fun each day as we go along, if we 
would only lubricate our machinery 
by taking a few minutes, now and 
then, to see the humorous side of 
life, to have a little chat with a 
friend, or to indulge in some inno- 
cent game which would relax the 
too rigid muscles about the mouth 
in a health giving laugh —Orison 


Swett Marden, in ‘Success’ for 
April. 





CURIOUS WISH. 

Mr. Badger always meant well, but 
he hed an unfortunate talent for 
are the right thing in the wrong 

ay 

“Everybody must grow old,’’ re 
Marked Mrs, Badger, with a sigh, as 
her husband finished some remarks 
4Prcpos of the sudden agoing of one 
of her friends. 

“N /t 6verybody,’’ said Mr. Badger, 
Who was nothing if not exact in his 
‘tatements; ‘you mean everybody 
Who lives long enough;’’ then with 
& fond Smile he added, ‘‘I can’t bear 
to ‘hink that my dear wife may pos- 
Sibly grow old.’’ 

, Then Mrs. Badger who was of a 
ysterical turn, burst into tears, 

‘nd her husband was filled with 

\mazement.—Companion. 

Let’s take the instant by the for- 
ward top; for we are old, and our 
stiches decrees the inaudible and 

‘iseless foot of time steals ere 
We can effect them.—Shakespere. 


_ Children’s Column. 


THE ‘KEEP A-TRYIN’” SIGN. BOARD. 





‘“‘My boy,”’’ said Uncle Hiram, ‘‘you’ll 
soon be starting out, ¥ 

To drive o’er Life’s long roadway 

_and oft a bit of doubt 

Will puzzle you completely, as to 
which you'd best pursue 

Of branching ways, when roads fork 
out, as they’re inclined to do. 

Each bears the equal marks of well- 
worn travel, like as not, 

And 80, one’s undecided which he’d 
better choose to trot; 

But I have learned the route, my boy, 
and this much I'll confess— 

The ‘Keep a-tryin’’ signboards mark 
the highway to Success. 


“Success is such a pretty town—to 
reach it, all mon strive; 
You'll find the crowd, thovgh, grow- 


ing less, the farther on you 
drive— 
For many, seeking shorter 


cuts 
through Dilly-dally Lane, : 
Get so far cff the highway that they 
find it ne’er again! 
You'll be allured, as on you go, by 
finger posts that say— 

Take Chance’s Road, past Waiting 
ville, it’s far the better way ; 
But I this safer route would fain 

upon your mind impress— 
The ‘Keep a tryin’’ signboards mark 
the highway to Success. 


“The road that runs through Wait- 

— has prospects bright and 
air, 

When first you start, but farther on, 
it leads through swamps of Care, 

And, after that, you'll have to climb 
the weary hill of Debt; 

Then, stijl beyond, thera looms in 
view the tollgate of Regret 

And so, my boy, when starting on 
the road of Life, alone, 

The route your Uncle Hiram chose I 
trust you’ll make your own, 
And heed his plain directions, if 

you'd quite avoid distress ; 
The ‘Keep a-tryin’ ’ signboards mark 
the highway to Success.’’ 


—Roy Farrell Greene, in Success. 
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THE BEE MARTIN. 

A bird whichI admired very much 
when a boy was the bee martin, 
known also by the name of king 
bird. This little bird I have seen 
driving a hawk or buzzard before 
him far above the village, now and 
then pouncing down upon the foe in 
a way to make him wince and dodge. 
There was no discounting his cour- 
age. 

He belongs to the fly-catching 
birds. He arrives from the South 
when the weather is settled; and 
after he and his mate build and pre- 
pare for housekeeping, he is a terror 
to hawk, jay, crow, and every other 
bird venturing near the abode. See- 
ing them coming, he starts out to 
meet them, dives on their head or 
back, and the feathers literally fly. 
Said an old villager once as he 
noticed the bird tearing the feathers 
from a hawk vainly trying to dodge: 
‘‘Another Bunker Hill yonder, I de 
clare!’’ It can be guessed that he is 
a great friend to the poultry breeder, 
though he may now and then catch 
a honeybee. 

He always takes his game on the 
wing. If you see him still, he is 
generally eitting on a topmost 
branch, on the watch for insect prey. 
If a moth or fly or bee passes, he 
darts after it and seldom fails to 
overtake it. He moves through the 
air with a quivering motion of his 
wings, giving vent to a tremulous 
twittering noise. 

The nests are often in the woods 
or pastures, but these birds prefer 
an apple tree or some other large 
fruit tree. The eggs are white and 
speckled with brown. 

Description: The bee martin is 
eight inches long ; his head and back 
are a bluish black; across his breast 
there is a shade of gray. The black 
feathers of his tail are tipped with 
white ;and in the center of the crown 
of his head is a stripe of red, which 
shows only when he is excited, as 
when his ‘‘voice is for war.’’—Will 
T. Hale, in Nashville Advocate. 











Here is a definition which is as 
difficult to read rapidly as ‘‘Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled pep 
pers,’’ and yet it is more sensible. 
In fact, itis an actual statement of 
facts, as you will find if you read it 
slowly: ‘‘A sleeper is one who 
sleeps. A sleeper is that in which 
a sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is that 
on which the sleeper runs while the 
sleeper sleeps. Therefore, while the 
sleeper sleeps in the sleeper, the 
sleeper carries the sleeper over the 
sleeper under the sleeper until the 
sleeper which carries the sleeper 
jumps the sleeper and wakes the 
sleeper in the sleeper by striking the 
sleeper under the sleeper on the 
sleepe:, and there is no longer any 
sleeper sleeping in the sleeper on the 
sleeper.’’—National Advocate. 








STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 








Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
in one day. No Cure, No Pay. Price 2 cents. 


DRYNESS IN PRAYER. 

So intimate and sacred is the mat- 
ter of prayer that even when we are 
speaking of it we incline to keep on 
the edges of the subject. We would 
hardly forgive any one who could 
bring himself to publish all his finer 
and deeper experiences in prayer. 
And yet these are just what we hun. 
ger for—these processes that lie in 
the background of life, by which 
men have deepened and widened the 
courses of their communion with 
God and obtained their power. But 
it is one of those kinds of knowledge 
which we do not 89 muc1 wish to 
hear as to overhear. It is reached 
mainly by indirection—but it may 
be reached. 

We may doubt whether there ever 
was a great praying soul who did 
not feel to the full that common ex- 
perience of dryness in prayer, when 
the brooks all seemed to be dumb in 
the hill country of the soul, and 
when there came a sort of parching 
over the whole life. It is not only 
neglect of prayer which brings us 
into this calamity, for oftentimes it 
follows close upon right habits and 
long experience of richness in pray- 
ing, just as the desert lies close upon 
the rich and fertile places of Judea. 
Here is the promise of the richest 
relationship into which man can 
enter—prayer—and he enters into it, 
and finds for days and weeks a great 
dryness in the soul. Many give it 
up, and think that, if the great 
pomises which go with prayer are 
not better fulfilled than this, they 
will have none of it, They think it 
is no prayer at all unless everything 
gushes with richness at once—unless 
& revelation waits upon their least 
address. How often some man who 
had never prayed much, but expect 
ed that his least prayer would open 
the very heavens to him, has felt 
wronged and deceived when, even 
after he had prayed, the heavens 
were not immediately opened. For 
it is one thing to wish to know how 
to pray, and it is quite another to 
wish to learn how. 


One tertile cause of monotony in 
prayer is our unconscious habit of 
addressing God too long in one par- 
ticular attribute. Confession is cer- 
tainly the one first proper attitude 
of the soul in coming to God; one 
must come with clean hands into the 
other and higher reaches of prayer. 
But one must also, having confessed, 
pass on to the belief that he is for- 
given. Too many people doubtless 
never know what it is to approach 
God save over the barrier of their 
own shortcomings, and keep up the 
attitude of repentance when they 
ought to be progressing into other 
and more joyous attitudes of soul. 
For long years Luther approached 
God as only the possible forgiver of 
sin; he had almost shut himself up 
to this one attribute in God, till one 
of his superiors had to rebuke him 
for the excess to which he carried it. 
The time came when he drew near 
to Godin other attributes, and be 
gan to walk the ways of his cloister 
with a strange joy. His prayer had 
become cruelly narrow, and had mis- 
represented God. He felt choked 
trying to make prayer only one 
thing, and denying utterance to 
other elements in his nature, as if 
regret were the whole life. 

Prayer may grow dry also from 
too much thinking that a need of 
some sort or other is the only 
occasion for prayer. Why always 4 
need? Have we not joyous moments 
when we feel no need except that of 
expressing and sharing our happi- 
ness? It would almost seem as if 
the man who was man enough to 
pray when he was the happiest 
could leave the other and more pain- 
ful occasions of his life to find relief 
in prayer without special effort. We 
are sinners—that will always be 
true ; and there will never be a day 
when we shall not need to repent— 
that is also true. But thatis nct all, 
and the chief way in which God for. 
gives sin is by showing himself a 
God who makes us think of some 
thing else. Yet the overscrupulous 
will often keep before Gcd the sin 
which he now wishes to put out of 
sight forever. 

Another cause for dryness in 
prayer is too much prayer for one’s 
self. Make what effort and keep 
what strictness of habit we will, 
God cannot show us his glory very 
fully when we offer no larger field 
than ourselves for it to shine on. 
Yos, we always -have needs enough 
to fill every prayer, but our chief 
need oftentimes is to drop all our 
own needs, trust to former prayers 








to take care of them fora little, 





and deliberately turn our eyes to the 
need of some ons else. We may be 
Sure God will forgive us for this 
Oversight of our own spiritual con- 
dition. Prayer for one’s own spiri- 
tual culture alone may become as 
thin and poor as anything is capable 
of becoming. We sanctify ourselves 
for others’ sakes, as well as our own, 
if we ever really do it ; and we never 
pray for ourselves so effectually as 
we do when we don’t pray for our- 
felves at all, perhaps, but lose our. 
Selves in needs a little farther off. 
Our own needs are apt to fill when 
we take our eyes cff them. 

Prayer often comes to poor con- 
clusions, and stops because men 
think that since it is speech with 
God it does not need any such care 
and cultivation as speech with men. 
It seems to them that so high and 
spiritual a matter ought to be above 
rules, and that effort will only dis- 
perse its fine quality. They think it 
ought to come of itself, but it does 
not. One must take pains with his 
prayer, notice its ways, conditions, 
and results, and make ceaseless ex- 
periment, if he would ever come into 
its fullness.—Sunday School Times. 





CAST THY BURDEN UPON THE LORD. 


How is aman to cast his burden 
upon the Lord? By faith in the 
Lord’s promise. He must stop groan- 
ing and believe. He must go to his 
task in prayer, expecting that an un- 
seen Hand will take hold of the 
wheel simultaneously with his own, 
and lift it out of the mire. If he 
has to speak, he must lay hold of 
the promise, and look for a mouth 
and wisdom that none shall be able 
to gainsay or resist. We are not to 
suppose any burden tod small to 
take to God. If we think it small, 
and seek no help, it will grow in 
bulk till we are crushed beneath it. 
He will not remove your burden so 
that you shall have nothing to do, 
no more needof him; but he will 
sustain you—he will administer sup. 
port, so that men shall wonder to 
see you walking with suoh alacrity, 
to hear you singing so blithely with 
a great burden uponyou. Then will 
you tell them of the sustaining 
Hand. Cast, then, thy burden upon 
the Lord, and he shall sustain thee. 
—George Bowen. ; 
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TAKE THINGS AS THEY COME. 


Does it rain to-day? Is it dark 
and gloomy? That is all right ; there 
must be some stormy days. To- 
morrow the clouds will have a silver 
lining, or disappear entirely. Does 
the sun shine? Enjoy the sunshine. 
To morrow may be bright also. Are 
you well? Enjoy your health, and 
use it to the best advantage. Are 
youill? Thenitisa day in which 
to be patient and endure cheerfully. 
Are you free from trouble? Then it 
isathanksgiving day. Are you car- 
rying heavy burdens for yourself or 
others? Then it is a day for the 
rolling off your burdens at the foot 
of the Cross.—Louise Heywood. 

To a superficial person it might 
appear that the great act of humility 
was condescension, and that there- 
fore the condescending life was 
necessarily a more humble one than 
the life with equals. But this is not 
the true view of the case. The 
hardest trial of humility must be not 
toward a person to whom you are 
superior and who acknowledges that 
superiority, but toward a person 
with whom you are on an equal foot- 
ing of competition.—J. B. Mozeley. 

A workman who is doing well a 
fine work is pleased to hear the foot- 
steps of his employer. His appear- 
ing may be quite unexpected, but 
the competent workman is not 
frightened or embarrassed. He has 
nothing to conceal. He rather en- 
joys the close sorutiny of his work 
by his master. The oo-worker with 
God must do thorough work. He 
cannot dally in secret with what he 
condemns in public His Employer 
sees all.—Dr. Gobin 

















must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 2éic. 

Ee. & S&S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


S C. Brown Leghorns 
B. Plymouth Rocks 
$1.00 PER SETTING OF 13. 
Delivered Free to any express 
office in the State. 

















(Routes.) W. E.WEIHE, Raleigh, N.C. 


® ‘always give 


WINCHESTER 


“OCARTRIDGES’IN ALL* CALIBERS 
m .22 to .SO loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powde? ~ 
entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in @ 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. 
THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD e¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 








Rats and Mice. 


Drives them away alive. Th ey don’t 
Jeave and stay gone, 


die in the house, but 
¢ | 
R. A. ROCKWELL, Vineland, N. C. 
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No dangerous poison, troublesome traps 
Or misc. ievous cais, 

Drives them away like magic. Form- 
ula only 10 cents; former price was one 
dollar. Money baek if not satisfactory. 





RUPTU RE oo D whileyou work You 


when cured. No cure, no 





RY; ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 971, WESTBROOK, 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save yourc 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A turkey Hunt 
made excitable and profitable by the use cf£ 
the 


Draughon Turkey Caller. 


et pero imitator of a wild turkey ever proe 
duced, and never fails todraw them to ew 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C, 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each ofabove callers. 
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$5.00 


SHOES 


FOR. 


$3.50 








OUR SPECIAL 


Is made ‘in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We [think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 





Raleigh, N. C. 








the age. 
"This remarkable work was first 


SEA 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 


sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 


copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and hasa 








mer one year for only 81.25. 
Address : 








OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are prepared to make this great offer: 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive‘ Far- 
First come, first served. Order at once. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


RALEIGH, N. C, 





of the Farm and Fireside. 





NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 




















Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director cf the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 


BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for €8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 


| apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


|ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
|tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they*keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PROGRESSIVE FaRe 
First come, first served. Order at once. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


MER one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 
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RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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Living Issues. 


ECONOMICAL METHODS OF ROAD IM- 
PROVEMENT IN THE SOUTH. 








An Important Article by an Authority Who 
Has Had Experience in Eastern North 
Carolina. 

Through the courtesy of the pub 
lishers of the New York Engineering 
News, THE PROGRESSIVE “'ARMER is 
enabled to present to its readers this 
week a timely and thoughtful article 
on economical road building. It is 
from the pen of Chas. H Scott, C. 
E., and should be of special interest 
to our readers, since itis based on 
Mr. Scott’s experience in our own 
State. Hesays: 

While enjoying a vacationa few 
years ago, the writer was for a short 
time employed as Supervisor of Pub 
lic Roads for Warren County, N. C. 
A road law specially enacted for the 
county: had abolished entirely the 
old plan of ‘‘calling out the hands”’ 
todo free work on the roads, sub. 
stituting therefor a tax on poll and 
property. This tax was very small, 
netting not quite $4,000 per annum 
during the two years of my service. 
There were about 360 miles of roads 
to be cared for in a territory of 
about 500 square miles. Of this 
mileage a considerable percentage, 
of course, was not much used. 

CONDITION OF THE ROADS. 

Of the main roads, some parts, 
lying on sandy or gravelly surface, 
‘were never very bad. A large part 
of these roads, however, lay on a 
surface which was either wholly 
composed of clay, red or yellow, or 
of clay covered with a thin layer of 
light sandy loam which when not 
drained was easily cut through or 
washed off, exposing the clay. 

These parts of the roads in winter 
and in wet weather generally became 
unspeakably bad, the clay cutting up 
toa depth of from 1 to 2 feet, and 
some stretches of road becoming 
wholly impossible. 

WHAT THE WRITER LEARNED. 

The very limited money available 
for road work led to a careful study 
of the conditions of the case, with 
the following results: 

It was observed that many parts 
of the roads which were always good 
had a bed surface covering of sand 
or gravel, often very thin, covering 
clays, red or yellow, beneath. Cuare- 
ful examination of the thickness and 
nature of this covering and its rela 
tion to the underlying clay disclosed 
several interesting and important 
facts. 

It was found that the covering of 
sand, gravelor sandy loam was often 
very thin, on sections of road that 
were hardly ever cut up or in bad 
order In some cases, in which there 
was no noticeable deterioration of 
the roadway in seasons that were 
quite favorable, the sandy covering 
was not over an inch thick over a 
yellow and ratber porous clay. It 
was also noted that an ordinary 
sandy loam, or ‘‘soil,’’ as it wascom 
monly called, often made as good a 
covering as any other—the varying 
fineness of its materials causing a 
closer packing. This appeared to 
make it superior to a fine sand of 
uniform grain, which was more apt 
to cut up when dry. 

Many parts of the roadway had 
alternate sections of denuded clay 
and of sand or gravel surface, while 
others in which the clay was more 
generally exposed, had sand, or 
gravel, or sandy soil, nearby. It 
was determined to try the plan of 


SHAPING UP THE CLAYEY PARTS OF THE 
ROADS 


into a good surface, either by hand 
or machine, and then covering the 
roadway with the best materials pro. 
ourable, by the use of wheel scrapers. 
This plan proved signally successful. 
Parts of the roadway thus repaired, 
which had been for years notori- 
ously bad, and almost impassable 
during winter and wet seasons, have 
been so entirely changed in charac 
ter that a team may be driven over 
them ata trot any day in the year. 
The material, when properly selected 
and applied, has compacted into a 
firm, hard surface, which sheds water 
freely and rapidly, is dry soon after 
rainfalls, and is scarcely ever cut to 
any appreciable depth, and often 
hardly marked by the passage of 
vehicles even when heavily loaded. 
WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE, 
The writer has recently visited 
and inspected some points at which 
this work was done four or five years 
ago, and found them still in admir- 
able order, while he is assured by 
those in a position to know that only 
a very trifling amount of money 
has been expended on them in the 
interval of time mentioned. The re- 





sults have been surprising even to 


forthe work. Of the estimate placed 
on it by citizens generally, the ac. 

companying letters* from an ex. | 
county commissioner who has always 
taken a deep interestin such mat 
ters, and from a reputable physician, 
who has frequent occasion to pass 
to and fro over the work, will tes. 
tify. 

ROADWAY CROSS SECTIONS AND MODE 

OF APPLYING COVERING. 

In Fig. 1, the lower line shows the 
shape which was given to the origi- 
nal clay roadbed. The rise in the 
center is made as light as will securs 
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drainage, so that the greater rise 
necessarily given to the covering 
will not cause it to wash off in heavy 
rains. 

The covering is put on toa depth 
of from 3 to 5 incnes, when packed, 
of fairly uniform thickness, for a 
width of about 8 fest, thence tuper 
ing out to nothing in 2 or 3 feet 
more; though some times under 
favorable circumetances, and on 
more used 1oads a little wider. Fig. 2 
shows another section where the old 
road is wider. The dimensions of 
the improved part are the same as 
in Fig. 1, the unimproved part being 
shaped up and left for passing. In 
Fig. 1, the road isin a narrow out, 
such as is often found on our older 
roads ; the cuts being gradually made 
by washing, and often being 10, 15 
and even 20 feet deep. Passing in 
these narrow places is often difficult 
and some times impossible, one team 
having to turn out ata wider point 
and wait for the other. _ clay in 





and cementing the other materiale 


| pression. 
i cially coarse gravel, is strongly ob- 





these places, even where the hills 
are steep and drainage good, from 
its affinity for water and its ability 
to hold it like a cup, in every acci- 
dental abrasion or depression, be- 
comes gradually cut up to a depth of 
from 1to2feet The wear and tear 
on teams and vehicles becomes worse 
and worse until ‘‘turnoutsa’’ are re- 
sorted to, the roadway being tempo 
rarily diverted into the fields or woods 
alongside. Friction and contention 
with adjacent land owners result. 
Some times a new roadway is bought, 
and the old one is finally abandoned. 
This is frequently the best way out 
of the difficulty. 

Merely shaping up a roadway in 
red or yellow clay, by machizery or 
hand, does little good, and the money 
islargely thrownaway. The affinity 
of clay for water and its ability to 
retain it inevery depression, easily 
made by animals and wheels when 
the clay is soft, causes it soon to cut 
up to indefinite depths. One of the 
worst pieces of road the writer has 





Fig.3. 


ever seen wasa place in which the 


section was as shownin Fig. 3. It 
was inaolay varying from red to 
yellow and very soft. A natural 
drain, 3 or 4 feet deep, had been 
formed on each side by washing, and 
the roudway between was barely 
wide enough for single vehicles, and 
sloped naturally to either side when 
dry. It was ona hill, too. Yet, 
notwithstanding this apparently ex- 
cellent drainage, this place cut up in 
wet weather so as to become nearly 
or quite impassable, and wrecks 
were strewn along its sides. 


A sandy loam will often make a 
good covering when the proportion 
of sand is heavy. A mixture of fine 





*T am thoroughly convinced after 
five or six years’ observation of the 
red hills graveled under your direo- 
tion while Superintendent of Roads 
of Warren County thatit is by far 
the best and cheapest method that 
oan be adopted with a limited amount 
of money. The hills on which you 
had gravel placed five or six years 
ago are uow as good or better than 
when the work was first done, and 
in many cases are now the best part 
of the road. 


Warrenton, N C, Nov. 27, 1901. 





Your road work still remaina in 


first done andin the meantime has 
required very little repair. Only 
once has it been necessary to fillina 
few ruts and breaks or washouts on 
the side of the roadbed. I have often 
blessed you when driving at a brisk 
gait instead of tugging through the 
mud, a foot deep, ata snail’s’ pace 
The same system, [am glad to sxy, 
has been used at several points in the 
county, very much to the benefit of 
the roads and comfort of the travel 
ing public. The cost is a mere tr fis | 
compared with the benefits derived, 
and when the gravel is obtained it is 
the cheapest and best road for the 
expenditure. 





the writer, although he hoped much 


Warrenton, N. C., Nov. 15, 1900. 


Fig.2. 


almost as good condition as wher | 


The Progressive Farmer, April 15, 1902, 


and coarse sand with a little gravel 
is excellent. Asmall amount of clay 
with the gravel and sand not only 
does no harm, but by compacting 


makes a surface that sheds water 
perfectly, and resists abrasion or de- 
The use of gravel, espe- 


jected to further north, where 
frosts are heavy, because of its bold- 
ing water in the form of ice and 
snow, and becoming cut up in the 
thaws of late winter and early spring. 
I have especially noted the objections 
of the Supervisor of Roads in On- 
tario, Canada, to gravel, on this ac- 
count. This objection does not ap- 
ply in the South, where frost does 
not penetrate so deep, and the ground 
drie- out more rapidly. 
COST OF THE WORK. 

The actual cost of the work, even 
when done under some drawbacks, 
has been remarkably small. With 
a gang of only two or three scrapers 
it has ranged from 124% to 15 cents 
per lineal yard of road, with a haul 
of about 400 yards over a rather 
rough road, from a gravel pit off the 
road. Only the common teams of 
the country were used, although 
they were light for such work, and 
inexperienced men handled the 
scrapers. The gravel at the pit was 
plowed, and no snatch team was 
used in loading, making the loads a 
little light on the average. 

With a larger gang of scrapers, say 
from four to six, the latter being 
probably the best number, and with 
experienced hands, the cost could be 
reduced. With the larger gang of 
scrapers, a snatch team could be 
sag used, and the loads in- 
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creased. The loaded scrapers passing 
over the material already put out 
roll and pack it sufficiently. One 
man is kept on ‘‘the dump,”’ or point 
of unloading, to spread and level off 
the material, with a common hoe. 
The clayey surface of the roadway 
may be previously prepared either 
with aroad machine—very prefer- 
ably—or by hand. With a light gang 
of scrapers on a long haul, it has 
been found that the ‘‘man on the 
dump”’ could do the work fairly well, 
scraping the clay from side to center 
and letting the sorapers pack it by 
passing over it before turning, as 
they were unloaded. This was in 
one of the lighter micaceous clays, 
in a rather damp condition. In the 
tougher clays, andin dry weather, 
more labor would be required. 

The cost, as shown, ranges from 
$220 to $265 per mile of improved 
part of road, and as these improved 
parts are often detached, snd alter 
nate with others not needing im- 
provement, except ditching, the cost 
of making a uniformly good road of 
a very bad and often almost impass- 
able one, is thus reduced to $125 to 
$150 per mile, in many instanoes. 

This is no fancy sketch, but is 
based on work actually done, the re- 
sults of which are there to stay and 
tobeseen. This 


OUGHT TO ENCOURAGE THE POOREST 
AND FEEBLEST COMMUNITIES 


in which the physical conditions are 
atall similar to ours, to undertake 
the work of road improvement. It 
is not contended that the plan pre 
sented is idaupted to all parta of the 
country ; but itis thought that it ia 
well adapted to a great part of the 
South, including the southern and 
eastern parts of Virginia, ths Carc- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and the States farthor South. 

The wheel soraper playa an im 
portant part in the work No 2 
scrapers are generally best for the 
purpose. These can bs bought for a 
moderate amount, and worked either 
by teams bought and kest for the 


rounding country; or by a combina- 


purpose, or ‘‘hired in’’ from the sar | 


TO ABSORB THE A. C. L. 





The Pennsylvania to Acquire Both That and 
the Plant System. 

Cuicaao, April 11.—The Record. 
Herald says: 

“Upon the authority of large 
stockholders in the Plant system it 
is stated that the Pennsylvania in- 
terests will soon acquire possession 
of the allied Plant and Atlantic 
Coast Line systems. 

‘In this fact, it is alleged, is to be 
found the reason for the Atlantic 
Coast Line absorbing the Plant sys- 
tem, which has surprised the rail- 
road world. Should the Pennsyl- 
vania secure the two systems, they 
will add a total of 3,970 miles of line, 
bringing the total to 20,000 under 
one control.’’ 


The visit of President Roosevelt to 
the Charleston Exposition was a suc. 
cess in every way. He was given a 
cordial reception and his general 
bearing and his public addresses 
seoem to have delighted those who 
saw and heard him. At the close of 
his address at the Exposition he pre- 
sented, on behalf of the people of 
South Carolina, the sword to Major 
Jeukins which figured in the inci 
dent between Senator Tillman and 
himself. The President’s visit to 
the Exposition cannot but be pro- 
ductive of better feeling and there- 
fore productive of much good. It 
being North Carolina week at the 
Exposition, North Carolinians were 
much in evidence and Gov. Aycock 
made a splendid impression as an 
orator. He seems especially to have 
pleased the President, who made 
kindly references to the Governor in 
his address.—Statesvlle Landmark. 





The St. Louis grand jury reports 
that startling corruption exists in 
that city, no tranchise bill in years 
having passed the municipal Council 
without bribery. 

Look at it from what viewpoint 
we may, the worrying habit betrays 
a lack of pose, a weakness of mental 
and spiritual force, and a deficiency 
of logic and reasoning power power 
that are nowiss creditable to une 
who allows himself to be conqnered 
by it —Succesa. 
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pain of strains, bruises and sprains, 
common incidents of active out-door 
life is drawn from aching bodies by 
Perry Davis’ Painkiiler, as a mag. 
net draws bits of iron from sand. 


RHEUMACIDE 


Is rapidly taking the place of all 
other known remedies as a rheu- 
matic cure, laxative, tonic and 
blood purifier. The reason is 
plain, for it 


CURES 


There is no better time to treat 
rheumatism than during the 
Spring months, RHEUMACIDE costs 
but $1 per bottle. Sold by all 
Secure it and cure 


Druggists. 
your 


RHEUMATISM 


THIS WILL REMIND YOU ‘that the 














PLANTS.] 


Se Half Million well-rooted Tomato 
Pia ts half-knee high, #2 pir thou- 


sand ; large lots less. 


49-Transplanted Celery Piants six 
inches, $1 50 per thousand, 

aaPrize-Taker O ion Seedlings, $1 per 
thousand. 

&e@- Velvet Beans, $? per bushel. 
Address: 


BEAR HEAD FARM, 
Orlando, Fla. 
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More than forly 
years expervence 
has con~ 
winced me 
(hak the 

C2LCORCUCH 
machines 
Jare dest 
for the 
Jarmer\ 
they are 


lighlest in deaft~ eassest to hance 


WAITE FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Boon ENTITLED “THE WORLD CENTRE” 


Avpeess: f] A} FOX, 
™ 
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General Agent, 
ee 


7 McCORMICK HARVESTING "N.C. co., 


CHARLOITE, N. C. 














RALEIGH 
] MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 











Iron Fence. 
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WE PAY FREIGHT. 
——OoO 





ae- New Catalogue for 
the asking. - 


to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a f: 


ndecldeetes 30 Days? Pees] 


We save you et and jobber ad 
22nd aumual catalog. Mailed free. 
Katamazee Carriage & Bareess Mig, 
Ce. Station §,Katemszos, Mich. 











{ DAYS YS FREE TRIAL 
A) i863" idoneis.~ 


ann sbip op 


$5'to $15 





900 & 1901 Models, best mak Tt 
any ieee 











“FOR 
SALE 


Fuae 





tion of the two, some bsing regularly 
kept und others hired 

A road machine isa desirable ad- 
dition to the piant, and should be 
used where practicable ; 
means are $90 smaxll for it, goo 
work can be often dons withont it 


plan presented a full and fair trial: 


Later details show that 21 wer 
killed and 250 injured by the collapse 
of a stand ata football game in Gias- | 


| gow recently. 





A PLAIN QUESTION: Do you really | 
get the only Painkiller — Perr. 
Davis’—when you ask for it? Bet- 
ter be sure than sorry. It has not, 
in 60 years, failed to stop looseness | 
and pain in the bowels. 





but where | 


The writer earnestly hopes thas | 
others may be induced to give the | 


and will be glad to give further in- | 
formation to those interested, and in | 
a position to put it to practical use | 


_ BLOOD. 


Faas 


, White Pl; mouth Rock, ‘18 for $1. 
|, White Pekin Duck, 12 for $1. 


{3 Address MAS. 3A KEITH, Vass, N.C. 
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| REA at. WE aha 


Pf_FREE 


phos date, full 
ees h Grade 
ee, eI achine with 
all the latest attach- 
ments costs from $30. 
to $10. Don’t throw 
our money away 
ut take advantage of 
our generous proposi- 
tion whichis apartfrom 
the above, if you wish to 
own a sewing machine 
that will do fine work 
and thati aranteed 
for 10 years send us your name and address at once 
and agree to sell only 12 boxes of our wonderful Head- 
ache Tablets at 25c.a box. Don’t send a cent; order 
to-day and we will send tablets oy mail postpaid, , when 
| sold send us the money, »$3.00,and we wil promptly ¢ Sor 








ward to you our new No. 10 Sewing Machine and g 

antes sate delivery ; no charge for boxing, ian, 

Srobece away these eowing machines to 

| Re introduce our remedy and all we ask is that 

when you receive the sewing machine, which we give 

absolutely free for selling only 12 boxes, that you will 
show it to your friends. 


isis jieward oppor be wala 
a fine sewi w 
| fre for aad La le fe wor. 9 1 Of 000K ew rd: any one 
wean Pfor ooiine yt ity _—— tablets. Address 
FRANK 








HART, Sec’y, 541 New Haven,Conn 








HAT! OCK’S AN TI-CLOG WEEDER AND 
CULTIVATOR is the best ir mplement on the 
market foral: hnorc rops, cu tiva ing wheat. 
oatsund putting xin grass seeds willsaveits cost 
in one day’s us-; ea tivatiog 15 to 2) acres of 
corn that r quires no h nd labor; prepar s 
cotto for choppi’-g where the sare labor ean 
chop two acres te o e without its use in the 
field. trice, $7.59 delivered #t vour railroad | 
statiom prepaid, if yo © order is received in 
Avril. Renit by Pos Office Order or Exyress 
Money Order, Bank Druft+r de gistered Letter. 

Address: 


J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


a= J. E. RU 


E is reliable. 


McM, FURGERSON, P. M. 
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: orders. 


Write ato: ce to 


| THE 


; COLES COTTON PLR y. 


THE COLE MFG.CO. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


It your dealer 
PLANTERS wiite 
t wante d for corn xnd peunuts; also kind of 
? peanuts you plant 


We prepay freight on all cash 


N, PEAS, ETC., 
NES F irr Tour 
“ty |B) THATS ALB! 








does not handle COLE 
vt once,giving distances 


COLE M’F’G. CO., 


CHARLOTTE N.C 


all oe ay models, Good as new so A 
Cleari ring Sale 

RIDER 4 AGENTS s WANTED to te 

etalogs. Write at com for peice & mn special offe 


MEAD CYCLE GO. ::::.: 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN: 
TER:STATE AND 
WEST INDIAN 


EXPOSITION, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


‘Decemb:r fst, 1901, to dune dst, 02 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


———- OF FERS —— 

Chea}; Excursion Rates and Excelient 
Service, Shortest and Quickest 
Route, Pullman Buffet Sieep 
ing Car to Charleston 
on All Through 
Trains. 








Call on or address ¢ any Agent, At- 
lantic Coast Line, for rates, schedules, 
sleeping oar accommodations, eto., 
or the undersigned : 
T. M. EMERSON, 

Traffic Manager. 


4. 4. EMERSON, 
General Passenger Agen! 


WILMINGTON, N C. 
FOR SALE one-Fourth Vale 


—TWOo— 


BROWN COTTON GINS, 
FEEDERS AND CONDENSERS, 


with latest improvements; run as smoo' bly 48 
when new, o«lys ight repairs needed; ginned 
2 bales with them tne last day they were u ised 
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6566666 


mok 

KRAUSERS” “UiQuiD: EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor 
c Theaper. 


jleaner than old way. Send for cir. 
Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 





Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
For free book, 


freereport on tentability. = 
ones T RADE-MARKS "a 


Patents and 


# CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT. OFEICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 








LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE “Baby's olothes will 


now fit Dollie.” 


we ie com get this beautirul 
Size Doll sheolutely Free for 
a. only four boxes of our 
arent Cold & ‘Headache eo Tablets 
awe will send yout 
4 we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
cond Fo ‘ou this Life Size Doll which 





“e mch Doll, and neil i 
ive 
Bie chita's memory long after child- 


days ve paseed. Address, 
WATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Deot. 242 . New Haven,Cone 


in D.cember last. 
Price, $65 fur Both, 
Carsh orn time, if moved by Ist June. A pow 
erful sacrifice. 
Cc. W. RANEY, 
KITTRELL, N.C. 


LOW AATES TO ASHEVILLE 


-ACCOUNT SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION MAY 8TH 


TO 15TH, 1902 
On acconnt above occasion the 
Southern Rail«ay will sel] round 


trip tickets to Asheville, N C, at 
the very low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets on eale May 
6th to 10th, inolusive, final limit May 
21st, exce; ot by depositing ticket with 
hint Agent at Asheville on or be 
fore May 15th, and on payment of & 
fee of 50 cents in extension of limit 
‘may be obtained to and including 
Juns 2nd, 1902. 
i For the ecoomm Odation of dele- 
| gates and frienda of this (onventi - 
'a special train will be apernted frot 
| Salisbary to Asheville, leaving * salle 
, bury 7:15 a. m., May 8th, and arriv: 
jing at Asheville 11:15 a. m. same 
| dav 
| Double daily and excellent service 
_is afforded in each direction in addi- 
| tion to this snecial service. 
| These rates apply from all sta 
;on the Southern Railway excep 
| Louis Division. 
| Ask your agent for rates from 
‘your station, From Raleigh, #8 80 
|” For further information and sleep: 
ing car reservations write or cal! op 
TC. StuRais, C. T. A mi 
| Yarborough House Building. ** 
eigh, N.C. 
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—— d HARRY FARMER’S sos 
Correspondence. . 





—“ Jae TRAINING OF THE YOUNG. 





tions as to the True and the 
in Education. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
«Lord, thou hast been our dwell 
slace in all generations.’’ I be- 
me : in the existence of a God, and 
MT ccabineal life ; that death is only 
“ aiee off of the body, like a snake 
ore his shed, or outer garment. 
: man did not believe ina 
God, or 4 life beyond the grave, 
then it would be to his interest to 
liberally to the the support of 
, eel common schools, orphan 
are and all other institutions 
aoe the common or public good. Our 
lives, yes, even our property, is much 
more secure where the people are a 
God-fearing, moral people. 

And just on this line we should be 
more careful to have no one to teach 
our children who does not believe in 
God. A achool teacher leaves his 
imprint on @ child more than any 
one else, except the mother. We 
should have, first, moral men and 
women, and second, educated men 
and women, to teach our schools. 
The common school is much more 
important to us than the high school 
gllege. The high schools and col. 
leges are all right, but we want good 
gommon schools to create in the 
pupils the love of morals and educa. 
tion, and especially of education 
slong the right lines. 


e Observa 
“ False 


gorrespondence of 


0a8 
Yot, if a 


Our children should be taught to . 


labor as nearly six days each week 
ss possible. This country would be 
ina bad condition if all the children 
had a good education only in books; 
knew nothing of labor, or any kind 
of actual work, in field, shop, or any 
thing of the kind. Ifear we should 
become & nation of professional 
thieves, for the average man not 
taught to work while a boy, would 
never do it in after years. He has 
tolive by his wits legally or illeg- 
ally. This isa sad thing to think of, 
when we see many parents inoulcat- 
ing in their children that it is a dis- 
grace to work. This is unjust to the 
children. And again, there are so 
many boys who go in the stores and 
dices as clerks and book keepers 
who should go out in the more rug- 
gd persuits, like mortormen on 
street cars, engineers, say of mines, 
or electrical works, and various other 
works which take them out in the 
open air a great deal of the time, and 
extend their acquaintance to and 
with the great captains of industry. 
Success would be much more sure, 
and lasting, and a better chance for 
slongand healthy life assured as a 
tule. 

Many mechanios, (what I mean ia, 
mechanical experts who get large 
Wages, suy, from five to fifteen dol- 
lars day,) think society frowns on 
them, and some of them advise their 
thildren to become book-keepers, or 
‘ome cther indoor soft-hand- workers. 
The mechanic who respects himself, 
and respects his calling, will be re- 
ected by all others who deserve 
his respect ; 0 he need not notice the 
towd who want to look down on 
tim because he is a mechanio 
“Honor and fame from no condition 
tie; act well your part—there all 
the honor lies.”’ 

Now, as the lawyers say, let me 
take a resume of the above evi- 
denoe. First, our women, and espe 
Sally the mothers of our children, 
thonld all be God fearing, broad 
tinded common sense women. Seo 
tad, the public school teachers should 
ill be broad minded, moral men and 
Yomen, and well educated, and love 
their Calling asa kitten loves milk. 
Third, the common school should 
Xeuloate in the pupils the love of 
tuth, research, sterling character, 
“ida love for the broad course of 
"ding of the best books, magazines 
‘td newspapers of the times in 
Which we live, as well as some of 
those of former times. Farther, a 
biper that writes untruths know- 
‘gly whether secular or political, 
thould not be read. Like the people 
¥® associate with, we want our 
‘erature honest and truthful. If 
¥e would insist on our literature be 

8 above reproach, it would be so. 

® public writers, as a rule, have 

furnish what the public is willing 
hed for, and if we would only pay 
® writings that contained noth- 
gbut truthful matter, we would 


that only, D. L. Gorz. 
— ew Hanover Co., N. C. 





Caustic Balsam is Guaranteed. 
The iiwood, Ind., March 30, 1901. 
land Oe” Williams Co., Cleve- 
S4n personal] d 
§ y recommend your 
uv MBAULT'S CAUSTIC BALSAM, 
Moat te used it, and found it did 
ay Was guaranteed to do. 
ANK E. DeHORITY, S8eo’y. 
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LXIX. 
+orrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The high price of beef now re 
minds us that there are some of the 
best openings in the southeastern 
part of the State 

FOR GROWING BEEF OATTLE 

to be found in any part of the State 
or even in the South. The White 
Marsh, a large swamp that extends 
from the central part of Bladen 
County south across Columbus Coun. 
ty and empties in Waccamaw River 
a little below the lake of the same 
name, has three large prairies which 
would support thousands of cattle at 
least nine months out of the year. 
Occasionally the water would cover 
the grass but cattle thrive on it a! 

most the entire year. The soil is in- 
exhaustible, being from 3 to 12 feet 
deep. Then in that portion of the 
swamp that is covered with trees 
cane can be planted which would 
furnish feed the entire year. Every 
square mile of prairie would support 
500 head of cattle. 

LAND THAT COULD BE IMPROVED. 

On each side of the swamp is found 
large fields which are generally ex- 
hausted from long cultivation with- 
out manure or fertilizer, lands that 
could be easily bought up by herd 
ing the cattle on them at night. The 
fields could be planted in corn and 
peas or oatsand made into hay and 
Silage to be fed the cattle during a 
fréeshet and in the winter months. 

We heard a farmer say that he 
knew some cattle that were not fed 
for several years and were so wild 
that they had to be shot like deer. 
This shows what could be done. 
These cattle made very good beef, 
too. There is plenty of cotton seed 
meal to be had right at the place 
when needed. There are good ship. 
ping facilities and near markets so 
that transportation charges would 
be very light. Itis not uncommon 
to find four-year old steers that will 
weigh 1,000 to 1,200 pounds gross. 

We have other lands adjoining 
these swamps which are considered 
worthless for agricultural purposes 
that could be utilized in cattle rais 
ing. They once suppcrted thousands 
of sheep before the Civil War. They 
are known as 

SAVANNABS. 

This is a kind of prairie with a 
few scrub trees scatttered here and 
there. Some of these were made by 
cutting the timber fcr sawmills, 
railroads and wood for the cities. 
There are places on these plains that 
could be made to produce ‘enough 
feed to help out in time of need, 
which would be only a little while in 
winter. 

The swamps near these savannahs 
have a natural growth of cane which 
supports cattle during the winter. 
In order to get the best results, the 
cattle should have the attention of a 
cowboy the whole year. The most 
of these lands are cheap; they often 
sell after the timber is cut for only a 
few cents per acre. You will find 
them almost continuously from Vir- 
ginia to Florida There isa 


RICH HARVEST FOR THE MAN WHO WILL 
INVEST 


in this business. Fifty years ago 
large droves of fine steers were sent 
to the cities from this region. We 
hope to ses this matter discussed by 
men who are familiar with the coun- 
try, so that it will attract more at- 


tention. 
Harry FARMER. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 


Tam always glad when THE PRO 
GRESSIVE FARMER comes. I prize it 
above any of the other secular papers 
I see. Am specially interested in | 
Aunt Jennie and the Chat writera — | 
S. W. Winecoff, Rowan Co., N. C. 











Free schools for all the people is 
the paramount question; they can. 
b3 negleoted only at imminent peril. | 
Civilization, wealth, and the contin. | 
ation of representative institutions 
are all dependent upon education — | 
J. L. M. Curry. 


THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE. 


‘‘Experience is by industry achieved, | 
And perfected by the swift course 
of time.’”’ —Shakespeare. 





Experience is the garnered grain 
gathered from the field of life, and 
is valuable in proportion as we uze 
it to avoid repeating mistakes. The 
farmer who has had experience 
knows that never pays to use cheap 
machines or tools of any knind. He 
appreciates better than any anyone 
elee the necessity of owning those 
machines which long experience has 
taught him are the best for the far. | 
m>r. On page 5 of this issue will be. 
found a picture of a farmer who gives 
his experience relative to harvesting 
machines. Our readers should write 
for ‘The World-Centre,’’ mailed 
free to all mentioning this paper. 





The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


—_—_ 


RaLieH, April 12, 1902. 
Receipts today........... 
Prices today............. 9 @9% 
Prices, this day last year .8 @&y 
Receipts this season 9,974 bales 
— last season to this 
ate 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
NORFOLK, Apil 12, 1902, 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


i ae 38@ 3c pound 
Strictly prime.... 30 ae 
PENNS - sok. cscs 24%@ 2%e 
PHAMISN «. cia )sis< 72440 bushel. 


—_——— + > 0 ee 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHartottTr, N.C., April 5, 1902. 
Onions 


Thier bRiaNS bron ave 75 to 1.00 
ct re 80 to 85 
VC [re 60 to 90 
Ca eee 1.06 
CC ae ee 80 to 85 
Potatoes—Irish...... 1.35 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 
=U ae 9to 10 
Skins—calf.. .. 2.00.65 .5scce. 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 30 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30 
Skins—goat................. 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 20 to 25 
LESTER ne ee 13 
Hens—per head............. 35 to 37 
ATL SoS nee a epee Ee 18 to 20 
SELON iris id cy a oes 3to 4 
SDR) ECO a ee 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 t0 2% 
LS) ee iene 18 to 22 
(hh hj or 10 to 104% 


COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 


Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 1 30 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel....... 22% 


——— oe 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 





WILMINGTON, N.C., April 12, 1902 
N. C. Bacon— 


MRRSENNNIN sca 4-6: 650'5 G08. 0s alee 11 15 
SROUIUOEN oi. cecasccees 10 @ 12% 
ROL  aieceiereerasste yerciearen 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS— 
RE OR So 6 6: 65 
‘¢ Extra Prime...... 70 
he WEMOW 3, cs ocorereroraincs 75 
ee | 55 
‘¢ extra prime....... 60 | 
OE IOI 2s o0.0' sa nce 65 
OE ooo iidics eaten ee 75 @80 
CHICKENS— 
Tn eg ar 20 @30 
RPA N 22s Pd a ale onahans 15 @20 
a @26 
Sweet Potatoes.......... 70 @75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... @14 
Corn, white, per bushel..76 @8s0 


Spirits turpentine, per gal, 43 


FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS. 


BALTIMORE, April 12, 1902. 
Sulphate of ammouia, 





ERY cots insets nls eck ce $2.95 @3 00 
Nitrate of soda, spot | 

maisimere......... 2.30 @2.40 | 
Es 242%@245 | 
Azatine (beef) 2.40 (@2.45 
Azotine (sork)...... 240 @2 45 
Tankage (concenutra- 

Ys) eee 225 @2.27% | 
Tankage (9 «nd 29) 


9 


~ 


o 


35 & 10 @2 37% &1 
Tankage (7 and 39).. 21.00 @22 00 
Bigh (Ov). 0.66.08. 27.50 (@s30.00 


> =e @ @ a es ee oe oe oee2 





If you want the best, the most im- | 
proved ard the most reliable binder | 
in the wor!'d—buyv ths McCormick— | 
it ia the unit of wessure in har- 
vesting machines, . 


nme @ @® -@228 22-28 22 


$ CHRONIC DISEASES 


e 


=e 


r successfully treated at home by a MEO! | 
CAL SPECIALIST Of ma yyearsexp-rience, 
Send 2c. stamp for symmpton bl nk 


-=>o 


“B," LOGK BOX, 124, LaGrange, W. C. 
éERODOO- WO % E-DBSEeDW, 


A Solid Gold Ladies’ or Gents’ watch costs 
from $25 to $50. Don’t throw your money 


away. 


any Solid Gold Watch made, send us 
& address at once & agree to sell only 


| N. ¥. 


The Progressive Farmer, April 15 1902, 
suuuepumnasnnmntamasiemmemmeinmenne ese nteiien 











KIDNEY TROUBLE, LAME 


BACK AND RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 


To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, will do 
for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


Among the many famous cures of 
Swamp-Root, reported in THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER the one we pub- 
lish this week for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the highest terms 
of the wonderiul curative properties 
of this great kidney remedy. 








T. F. MCHUGH 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 29th, 1901. 
DR. KILMER & CO, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—It gives me great 
pleasure to add my testimonial to 
that of hundreds of others regard- 
ing the wonderful curative proper- 
ties of Swamp-Root. I had a lame 
back three years ago before leaving 
North Dakota for the coast. Soon 
after my arrival in the Puget Sound 
country it became very much worse. 
I felt certain that the coast climate 
had given me acute rheumatism 
and came to the conclusion that I 
could not live in this climate. Later 
I became convinced that what I really 
had was kidney trouble, and that 





the rheumatism was due to my kid- 
ney trouble. The lameness in my 
back inoreased rapidly and I had 
other symptoms which indicated 
that I would soon be prostrated un- 
less I obtained relief quickly. Notic- 
ing your offer of a sample bottle 
of Swamp-Root, free, I had a friend 
write for one and began taking it 
immediately. Within three weeks 
the lameness in my back began to 
disappear. During that fall and 
winter, [took three one-dollar bottles 
of Swanp-Root with the result that 
I became completely cured. I no 
longer have pains in my back and 
can exercise violently without tell- 
ing any bad effects. I have reco- 
mended Swamp-Root to several of 
my acquaintances who were asimi- 
larly affected and without exception 
they have been greatly benefited by 
its use Yours very truly, 


701 E BS FTI ogh 


South. 


Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney trouble—one of many and is 
Nature’sa timely warning to show 
you that the track of health is not 
clear. 

If these danger signals are un- 
heeded, more serious results afe sure 
to follow; Bright’s disease, which is 
the worst form of kidney trouble, 
may steal upon you. 

The great kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is used in the 
leading hospitals, recommended by 
physicians in their private practice, 
and is taken by doctors themselves 
who have kidney ailments, because 
they recognize in it the greatest and 
most successful remedy for kidney, 
liver and bladder troubles. 


SPECIAL Notice —Swamp-Roct has been tested in so many waye, and 
has proven so successful in every case, that a special nrrangement has 
been made by which all readers of THz PROGRESSIVE FARMER who have not 
already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 
Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives to the wonder- 


ful curative properties of Swamp-Root 
reading this generous cffer in the Ruleigh PROGRESSIVE FARMER when send- 
ing your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you reed, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and’ one-dollar sizo bottles at the drug 
Don't make any mistake, but remember the name, 


stores every where 


In writing, be sure and mention 


, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
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FEED yo the farmer. 
ENSILA 
CUTTER SWEEP 
t rierattachment. AND 
Allsizes. Cata- 


TREAD 
POWERS 


Write for Illustrated 


logue and latest ff 
! 
4 book about 
} ensi- se 


List—FREE. 
BELLE CITY 
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RALEIGH, N. C. 
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GEALER Im 


Seed Ch..fas for Sale, 


If you want a watch that will 


A time and money saver for y 
Full line of 


Catalogue and Price 


\ She ——— 


Country Pr. duce and Ceners! Marc’ andisy, 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID POR PEAS, 


me, ty At, <> “> We > “h.- > SS OSS Se Oe ]2e OS 


CITY 









.THRESHER 


A small Thresher of great ca- 
acity, that can be run by 
ii ht powerand operated by 





MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 
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LEN. H. ADAMS, 


| SPECIALTIES: 

| PEAS, 

| SHINGLES, 

| 1.6, MEAT, 


a ee 


e 
222 0 


“pectal Attcntion Givin to 


Mail urders. 


Se ]BQe eos 





equal for time 


F pad name 
boxes of our 


famous Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box. It’s the greatest rem- 
edy on earth for Constipation, Indigestion & all stomach disorders 


& they sell like hot cakes. 


Send us your order & we will send the 8 boxes by mail. t 
sold you Ae us the money & we will send you the WATCH with 


A GUARANTEE FOR 20 YEARS 


the same day money is received. There is no humbuggery about 


this. , 
Remedy—& all we ask is 
show it to your friends. 
& are more than delighted with them. 


Don’t miss the chance of your life, 


When 


We are giving away these watches to quickly introduce our 
that when you receive the watch you will 
Hundreds have received watches from us 


This is a glorious opportu- 


nity to get a fine watch without paying a cent for it & you should 


write at once. 


Address 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CO,, ot. .47 Warren St, New York City, 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE, 
a 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


a 


Warranted for 20 YEARS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


eee Oe 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Cr | 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
WOE COVSES «0.5 665 on bh cciene $17.50 


Style No 3, Three Drawers, 
MOE CONGR. «6 sies 6 ccse eens $1 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 

—==$ ae 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. ‘Send for 
descriptive circular. 


—o—— 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Diso), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Ete. 


| ("Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
| $4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, as 
| all other prices are. 


| "Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound. 
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FERTILIZER ite, 
\.- ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found reliable. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dregs : 

DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N. 0. 


Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 














The Progressive Farmer, April 6, 1902, 
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The Poultry Yard. 


FOUD CONSUMPTION AND EGGS. 








Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

From careful test it has been shown 
that ithe largest egg production is 
always during the period of greatest 
food consumption and the smallest 
egg yield was when the food con 
sumption was least. This invariably 
proves the case, so that one can de- 
pend upon the truth of it. The 
amount of food consumed sometimes 
varies according to its quality. Ons 
may make the ration so fattening 
that the hens will become too fat for 
egg laying, but with a reasonable 
diet the egg production will be in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
food fed and eaten. This means of 
course that the hens are able to 
digest and assimilate food, and not 
waste it. The feed should be given 
only in such quantities and times as 
needed, and when the hens will eat 
it up clean, leaving no waste at all 
behind. 

There are several things to con 
sider which will help tostimulate the 
food consumption so that a direct 
ratio will be held between the amount 
eaten and the number of eggs pro 
duced. One of these is daily exer- 
cise. The hens must receive exer 
cise daily to keep them in good con 
dition. They cannot eat, digest and 
assimilate a heavy diet unless they 
receive exercise in proportion tu the 
food. When stuffed with food for 
fattening, chickens and capons can 
fora few weeks eat a heavy dict 
without exercise but if this was kept 
up for any great length of time the 
birds would sicken and die. They 
could not continue the process with- 
out causing trouble in the digestive 
organs In feeding for eggs the pro- 
cess must be kept up indefinitely. 
Experiments have shown also that 
hens exercised will eat from two to 
five per cent. more food daily than 
those not exercised. These same hens 
willalso lay from five to ten per cent. 
more eggs. 

Next to exercise is the selection ot 
the right kind of food. Here isa 
wide latitude offered to the beginner, 
and really every one must find out 

ethe solution for herself. Begin by 
feeding a mixed diet of such foods 
that are the readiest at handand the 
cheapest toobtain. Sometimes one 
is located so that wheat screenings 
are about a8 cheap as anything, and 
nothing stimulates the birds to lay- 
ing more than these screenings. 
Wheat is far ahead of corn for egg 


production, and if should be made}, 


the most of atall times. Green things 
from the garden, scraps from the, 
table and the refuse from mills all, 
make a varied diet that will give the! 
best results for the least possible out- 
lay of funds. 

Anne C. WEBSTER 





REMEDY FOR CHOLERA. 


During my thirty years’ experience 
in breeding fancy poultry, my flocks 
were frequently visited by cholera, 
and I have spent at least a hundred 
dollars trying almost everything re- 
commended or advertised, but until 
two years ago have never found any- 
thing that would cure or prevent it 
except occasionally. 

I discovered it through a Jady 
friend, who, having her flock attacked 
with this disease, sent for me as an 
expert to advise her the best thing to 
do. 

She had lost a number, and at that 
time had two White Leghorn cocke 
rels in a coop, so far gone that they 
could not raise their heads off the 
floor, nor open their eyes, and with 
very dark combs. 

I very promptly told her to have 
them taken a distance from the house, 
killed and burned or buried, and to 
treat likewise any that showed the 
least sign of sickness, and to give 
the others a little Duval & Norton's 
Horse Tonic in their water every day 
—this being the most effeotive of any 
remedy I have ever tried. 

She said, several months ago, the 
doctor gave her some medicine for 
colic, and it cured her, and ought to 
cure a chicken, and brought a small 
vial out and said she was going to 
try it. 

I laughed and left, telling her that 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Buch articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
they will do is ten fold to the d you 

can possibly derive from them. Hall's Caterrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the biood and 
mucous surfaces of thesystem. In buying Hall's 
h Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 

taken internally and is made in Roledo. Ohio, 

F. J. Cheney & Co, Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
8 Fainily Pills are the best. 


the whole flock would die if she did 
not do as I said. 

Jast six days after that, in passing, 
she called me in, and showed me the 
two cockerels, perfectly well, with 
bright, red combs, and I could hardly 
realize it. She had put some of the 
medicine from the vial in the water 
for the flock to drink, and had not 
another case to develop, although a 
number had previously died. I im. 
mediately got the bottle and had it 
filled. Have tried it a great many 
times myself, as well as recommended 
it to others, and have never heard of 
its failure to cureina single instance. 
It is too good to keepa secret, and 
being so cheap and obtainable at any 
drug store, there is no reason why 
your subscribers should ever suffer 
loss on this account hereafter. Ten 
cent’s worth of it is enough. Keep 
it ready for the first appearance. It 
is simply chlor anodyne. Give those 
affected ten drops in half a teaspoon- 
ful of water every two hours until 
relisved. Give the flock twenty-five 
drops to every half pint of drinking 
water until the disease has dis- 
appeared 
This presciption is worth the cost 
of fifty years’ subscription to the 
Southern Planter to any poultry 
breeder.-.Geo. T. King in June South- 
ern Planter. 

me Oe Sim 
Although many foods have been 
recommended for young chicks, 
writes a poultry raiser we have 
always had excellent success with 
stale bread and oatmeal, fed in the 
dry condition, until the chicks are 
ten days old, when they may be 
given cracked corn and wheat soreen- 
ings also. Too much soft food is not 
wholesome for them. / 








THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SOUTH. 


Itis true that great progress has 
been made during the past ten years 
in the way of developing the manu. 
facturing industries of the South. 
The increase has in one State been as 
muoh as 135 percent. And this will 
continue. Manufacturing centers 
ure rapidly appearing and numerous 
lines of activity are becoming 
marked. Who can say what the 
limit will be ten years hence! But 
manufacturing isnot the great op- 
portunity of the South. The oppor- 
tunity rests not with the new cen- 
tury. Itis not the result of anew 
discovery. It is not the outcome of 
legislation and commercial advertis- 
ing. The opportunity is a gift of 
nature ; 

A SOIL, CLIMATE, AND RAINFALL 


favorable to the highest development 
of agricultural practice and enter. 
prise. 

A successful agriculture is a re- 
sourceful one; it may fight against 
the inevitable, but the result will 
bein line of the fittest to survive. 
New England witnessed this when 
the Western wheat and corn fields 
drove her from the production of 
these staple crops. The West was 
better adapted and won in the fight. 
While this was going on the South 
was producing cotton, tobacco and 
sugar cane. But now other parts 
can produce these crops at less cost 
than the middle South. In these 
States the universal practice of cot- 
ton growing has passed andin its 
place is coming 

LIVE STOOK OF ALL KINDS. 

And so the South will have a new 
agriculture, because here under the 
new system everything is ideal for 
its full and profitable development. 

The soil of the middle South is 
naturally fertile. Continual crop. 
ping has taken the greater part of 
the humus, but its productivity will 
be restored with the growth of 
leguminous crops 

The South hus sent its cottonseed 
meal abroad and to the North to be 
ted to live stook, thereby building 
uo fertility elaewhere, and leaving 
its own to be replenished by com. 
mercial fertilizers. And here is 

THE COURSE THAT HAS FOLLOWED 
A depleted soil, inactivity, inert, 
temporary dead. With the coming 
of live stock, which is now headed 
this way in great numbers, a reac- 
tion will follow that is bound to 
\make this once rich fertile, valuable 
and delightful South to traly blos- 
som as a rose again. 

Toshow the real conditions: There 
is not one single flourishing cream. 
ery in North Carolina; nota single 
cheese factory in this State, yet the 
consumption of both these dairy 
products is large and the profit for 
their manufacture remunerative. 
We send from this State cottonseed 
meal to the dairy farms of Ohio, 
Illinois and Iowa in large quantities, 








Te Make Cows ray, use Snarpies Cream Separa 
ors. Book “Business - . 
W Oban Pe Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 


the Mecca of the future for farmers, 


tunity of 


DAIRY HERDS 


milk from 6 to 10 cents per quart. If 
Ohio, Illinois and Iowa can make 
butter and cheese for the South on 
lands valued from $'0 to $150 acre, 
and raise one crop per yesur from 
those lands, after buying our cotton- 
seed meal, what think ye we oan do 
on soils valued from $10 to $40 per 





and in return get all our cheese, and | papers. To those who impatiently 
from 150,000 to 200,000 pounds of await this good time coming, we say : 
bufter annually. Here is an oppor- | Possess your soul in patience. Right 


| 


| 





acre that will grow two crops per 


for dairy husbandry? 
Cow pea hay is always a sure sum- 
mer crop, and crimson clover, nine | 
out of ten years, a sure winter crop, 


and corn peculiarly at home in the 


and native pasture grasses all point | 
to the middle South as especially and | 
favorably adapted to dairy hus. 
bandry. 
It will require 50CO0 dairy farmers 
in North Carolina to supply that 
State’s needs, and then, when that is 
done, behold the many cities in the 
Atlantic ready to take the South’s 
batter, cheese and milk, because 
there it can be cheaper produced, at 
greater profit than anywhere else in 
the world. The opportunity calls 
for an army uf dairy workers to do 
this. The South, therefore, is the 
objective point toward which the 
course of Empire takes its way. 
What has been said here in refer- 
ence to dairy husbandry is equally 
as emphatic and true of 


BEEF HUSBANDRY, SHEEP AND SWINE 


Itis impossible to estimate the im- 
mense quantities of beef, mutton, 
pork, and the like that are brought 
into North Carolina because our 
farming people do not produce 
enough to supply home consump. 
tion. 

The opportunity of the South is 
everything agricultural. The limits 
are not confined to its own borders, 
but go as far as steamship and rail 
road wili carry agricultural products 
that are in demand. 

There is no cotton mill North or 
South that will produce so much on 
capita! invested as the creamery and 
cheese factory in the South. The 
rich, fertile grazing lands in the 
mountainous districts for beef, the 
dairy and the fisck; the lands that 
are tillable for wheat, corn and cot 
ton, and the trucking lands of the 
sea coast make the middle South, 





and the agricultural one of prosper 
ous success. 

The South is an agricultural coun 
try ; live stock can be grown and fed 
at less expense than in the West and 
North, because of the abundance of 
rich vegetation, less severe climate 
and cheap lands. The nearness to 
many large centers of population 
suggests ease for marketing and 
good prices. 

The greatest need of our people 
to-day is 

TRAINING IN THEIR WORK 

Not mere education ; not mere cul- 
ture. There is no section of the 
country richerin these. But train 
ing in the plain laws of husbandry, 
of the use of machinery, the care and 
management of wellbred stock, and 
the manufacture of dairy products 

With the touch of this agricultursl 
training, the impulse will act like 
the magician’s wand, converting in 
a moment the agricultural life of the 
middle South, from its undeveloped, 
unimproved conditions, into a pro 
fusion of wealth, greatness and pros 
perous siccess.—Dr. Charles Wm. 
Burkeit, in Agricultural Edvoation. 


oe ee 


THE VALUE OF FARM PAPERS TO A 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 


A Missouri correspondent writes 
that he lives ina mighty good coun 
try, but that very few farmers read 
agricultural papers, and gives voice 
to the pious expression : 

‘*T would like to live !nona neighbor 
hood where every one owned his 
farm and would read at least two 
farm papers. I think we would have 
a much better time.’’ 

Of course we would, and that time 
will come bye and bye if we but pa 
tiently wait for it. Some of them 
who do not believe in book farming 
will have to die and be laid away in 
their graves; others will be forced 
into adopting better methods and 
will then be hungry for farm papers 
of the right sort; others will be 
shamed into it by noticing the larger 
crops of the men who read and prac- 
tice the teachings of first-class farm 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


i this year. 


South. Besides, the many cultivated | * ‘ 
| if the season is a favorable one. 














methods force themselves on unwill 


5,000 YOUNG MEN TO BUILD UP THE ing people —Wallace’s Farmer. 
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of North Carolina, for butter sells | Sanford Express: From all indi 
from 25 to 35 cents per pound and | cations the farmers will plant for as 


big a cotton crop this year as they did 
last. This is probably due to the 
present high price of cotton. 


a > = 
Kinston Free Press: A prominent 
Lenoir County farmer tells the Free 
Press that the farmers of this and 
several nearby counties would plant 
over a third more tobacco this year 


year, which are especially adapted | than ever before. 


esteem 


Mount Airy News: The outlook 


jis favorable fora big tobacco crop 


The last crop brought 
good prices and this is one reason 
vhy we predict a big orop this year, 


—— « =e 


Tarboro Southerner: Nota pound 


|of butter should be imported into 


Edgecombe, yet the quantity brought 
here from outside the State would 
foot up many thousands of pounds. 
One way to lessen the fertilizer bill 
is to raise stock. 


Maysville Cor. New Bern Journal: 
The farmers are getting ready to 
plant corn We understand that 
the corn crop will be greatly in- 
creased in this section. Guess the 
farmers have decided that it is 
cheaper to raise it than to buy it at 
the present prices. 








Duplin Journal: Cantaloupes and 
watermelons are going to be the lead- 
ing crops with our truckers this sea- 
son. Several truckers are putting in 
from five to fifteen acres of each 
Gen. Matt. W. Rans>m sold last 
week to exvorters between 1,200 and 
1,300 bales of cotton, receiving for 
the lot over $50,000. He has some 50 
or 60 bales not yet picked out. Gen. 
Ransom is the most extensive cotton 





farmer in the State. 














removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 





Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 

















woonp’s 


Virginia-grown seed 
corn gives the very 
best and most satisfactory 
crop results all throughout 
the South, succeeding and 
giving much larger and 
more Satisfactory yields 


CORN. than than Northern and 
Western seed corn. Wesell 


thousands of pachols poe year with aconstant- 
ly increasing trade. ood’s Descriptive Cata- 
fogue which we will mail free upon request, 
gives prices and full descriptions of the best 
and largest yielding varieties. ‘ 


*T, W. WOOD & SONS, RICHMOND, VA. 
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LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


d O*LY 10 CEnTs. 
Ca’vary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 





Palms, t.a talons, Nearer My Gad to 
thee, nd ',000 other vocal and instru- 
mental Xct musieat only lets. Send 
l0cts for sampe copy and catalogue. 








PIEDMONT MUSIC CO , Winston, N.C. 
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Corn Plantirig 

2 must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 
b& ture crop depends uponit. For all purposes, 
\ inany soii, on ail kinds of 

| ground nothing equals the 


at SPAINGLER 
S CORN PLANTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and insures the erop. You 
know when it is working; you can see tho corn on its 
way to the ground. Made with or wit out fertiifver 
attachment, ew device for sowing pers, benns, eusi- 
lage, corn, ete. Wealsomakethe famous Sraagier Low. 
Down Grain and Fortilizer Drill, Write foro dog avd ere. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 599Q en Si Yor, “> * 
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Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and e 
The tires being wide they donotcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is uced many times, because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraight or stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axies, steel hounds. Guaran to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writeforthecatalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 93, QUINCY, ILL” 






















Knolvn and solva 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvi1. 
Sold everywhcre. 
1902 Annual FRE. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 





Giant Flowering Caladium 


Leaves 8 to 6 fee’ 


white, witha rich and exquisite fragrance. 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the 
pets but as a pot plant for la 
1alls, or conservatories, it riv 
foliage, to say nothing of it 32 
in any soil or situation, an 
year, and will astonish ever 
50 novel, efiective, free growi: 











cent flowers. T 


nd fragra: 


fection, 26c. each; 3 for GWc.3 6 for ° 
mcil, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 





fusely lilustrated; Large Colored Plates; 156 paces; 3 


; toany who expecttoorder. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥- 


Buyers for Farms 


or other real estate may 


ash ty forma 
through me, no matter where located. 


Send ayo and price and learn m 
method for 
01 


can Bi 





VesTIBULED 











Grandest fotlage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
long by 2 or 21-3 feet broad; perfectly 

immense, and makea plant which for tropical juxuriance 
hasnoequal. Added fo this wonderful foliage etfect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches long, snow- 
lants bioom 
ear 
roundin pots. Not only isit the rrandest garden orlawn 
ree windows, verandas, 

choicest palms in 
rives 

3 and blooms all the 
ith its magnificence— 


1 1t. 
Fine plants, which will soou bloom and reach full 4“ 


OUR GREAT CATALOGTE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Piants and Rare New Fruits; pro; 





rs WM. OSTRANDER, | 
wy ed ee BE . 

















19) 200-Egg Incubatcr 
| for $12-5° 


ect in constraction and 
Hatches every fertile 
ege. Write for catalogue to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. til. 










































. W. Grove’s signature is on each®box, 25c, 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All | and Ores-Bars 
draggiste refund the money if it fa ls t cure | PAGE FENCE. 





als 


woven together is ail there is to 
Simple construction, isn't it? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 

















Douste Daity Service 
Between New york, lumpa, Atlanta 
New Orleans und uints 
South and West. 

Tn Eifect May 26th, 1901, 
SOUTH WARS. 

Daily Dail 
No. 51 No. ¥ 
iv New York, P RR............ 125 pm 1210am 
l.yvy Philadelphia, P RR...... 322 pm 850am 
uw Baltimore, PRR Se enaticen 5645 pm 64am 
tv Washington, P R R........ 65 pm ldlam 
.v Richmond, SAL Ry....1040 pm 240 pm 
uv Petersburg. = H3lpm 3827 pm 
uv Norlina, 4 20am 555 pm 
uv Henderson, ae 23,a9m 623 pm 
Lv Raleigh, $8 346 am 740 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, * 537 am 9380 pm 
Ly Hamlet, “ 630 am 1050 pm 
Ly Columbia,t a 840am 16am 
Ar Savannah. vif i210 pm 452am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 350 pm 15am 
Ar Tamoa « 50am 540 pm 
No. 81 No. 41 
Gv New York, NYP&N..475 am 855 pm 
uv Faliagetp ia, % 1023 am 1126 pm 
uv New York, O DSS Co...48. 0 pm ......ccccsssee 
AU Teme, BB BP OO. scccccscsecccossesess +630 pm 
‘Vv Washington, N & W SB............... 630 pm 
‘Vv Portsmouth,S AL Ry... 93) pm 940am 
v Weldon, -" 1216am 1211 pm 
.v Henderson, a 245am 215 pm 
uv leigh, " 410 am 3855 pm 
'.v Southern Pines, “ 6(7am 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, #4 7Bam 105 pm 
Lv Wilmington, i Ae 805 pm 
(iv Charlotte, 6 1l00Lam 1015 pm 
Lv Cheater, W2am 14am 
uv Green wood, ‘ 1222 pm 84am 
Lv Athens, “¢ 240pm 68am 
Ar Atlanta,f{ as 355 pm stam 
Ar Augusta, C & WC.....c.c00¢ 510 PM  coccccsceccees 
AY Macon, C Of Ga.occccccsseces 72pm HAam 
Ar Montgomery, A&WP...920 pm 636am 
Pee UR Sere |) oY ae eee 
Ar New Orleans, L& N........730 am 
Ar Nashville, NC &S8t. L... 646 am 
Ar Memphis, “ 40 pm 
WORTHWARD. 
Daily Dail 
No. 3 No. 
Ly Memphis, NC &St, L...1245 noon 900 pm 
Ly Nashville os 930 pm 930am 
Ly New Orleans, L& N...... i OP Peete 
Lv Mobile, N & N................. BD cnietesteannens 
Ly Montgomery, A&WP..620am 130 pm 
Ly Macon, C of Ga - 80am 420 pm 
Ly Augusta, C & W C.. ee ROTOR. snncdisatonens. 
Lv Atlanta,{] 8 A L Ry 1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, “ oe 248 pm 11233 pm 
Ar Greenwood, “ 50l pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, a -78am 4l0am 
Lv Charlotte 66 -72%3 am 5%am 
Ly Wilmington,“ eee 
Lv Hamlet, nad 1035 pm 8g10am 
Lv Southern Pines, _......., USpm g9Bam 
Lv Raleigh, bod 13pm i30am 
Ar Henderson, os 20am 115 pm 
Ly Norlina, S.A.L.Ry 834am 2 pm 
uv Weldon, ad ifvam 310 pm 
\r Portsmouth, “ 70am 550 pm 
Ar Washington, N& W8SB, . 655am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ 645 am 
ur New York, O DSSCo . +136am 
ir Philadelphia, NY P&@N,#546 pm 610am 
Ar New York, as 840 pm 80am 
No, 34 No, 66 
Uv Tampa, S. A. L. Ry., Supm s0am 
Uv Jacksonville, * lolobam 740 pm 
Livy Savannah, us 210 pm 1145 pm 
Luv Columbia,? “ 72pm 44am 
Uv Hamlet, “ 1035 pm 80am 
uv Southern Pines‘ 13pm 849am 
Lv Raleigh, “ 1%Wam 1042am 
LvtHenderson, “ 250am IS8am 
Ly Norlina, “ 83am 1243 pm 
Ly Petersburg, “ 549am 247 pm 
Ar Richmond, “ 632am 838l pm 
Ar Washington, P RR... ...... lWlam 76pm 
Ar Baltimore, P BR R........... 12am 1125 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, PRR.......136 pm 256am 
Ar New York, PRR............418 pm 630am 





| 
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Traveling Pass. Agent, 











HO, THERE, FISHERMAN! 


If you will send us ten cents w 
you a fishhook fom which no fist oe 


cape until it is taken off, no ma 8h can eg. 
fora week. State whether large uae 7 is 
medium size is wanted. There’ are tof 
hooks The middle one ts baited 7”, tutee 
fish bites this as usual, when the othe the 
close, one on the ead and spect 


y ies in 2 fish wor) 
Can be used for any kiid of fies ee world. 
now to Cod and they ure selling like _ 
cakes. One dollar wiil buy a dozen, ass a 
sizes. If wecan tell you any more ateo 
them write us. We take time to answ ran 
letters. We have no busy days," !! 


F. J. ROOT, 
90 WEsT Broapway, New Yorr 


The 


Southern 
Railway 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.- TOURIST SEASON 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 

Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 

ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 





eee 


tee 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





tay" Ask any Ticket Agent for ful! 
information, or address: 


R. L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY 


District Pass. Agent 
Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N.C, 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 





Examine agricultural statistics and see ths 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising ‘with 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor¢e 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Soutt 


RY 3. B. KILLEBREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the ou! 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrate¢ 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Soribner, our greatest grass 6x 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of fielé 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print ané 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State? 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this vale 
able work on hand, and, unt!) 
further notice, will send oDé€ 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasse? 
and Forage Crops’’ to any 44 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year * 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


maceion, # & 
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